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SAM’S BOY. 


THERE could not be a happier theme for loving delinea- 
tion by the pen of Rowland E. Robinson than the telling 
of how Uncle Lisha set about teaching Sam Lovel’s boy 
“the art of being a boy,” and a Danvis boy, it is to be 
remembered. Nor could any story be told in Forest AND 
STREAM more certainly assured of a sympathetic, appre- 
ciative and delighted reading. Mr. Robinson has sent us 
the opening chapters. They are in his best vein. We 
shall begin their publication in our issue of Dec. 2. 








CORNELIUS W. SMITH. 


CorneLtus W. Snir passed away at his home in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on Saturday, Oct. 28, aged fifty-four years. 
His death was caused by heart disease, and was very 
sudden. Mr, Smith was a successful patent lawyer, and 
like so many of his fellow members of the bar, he found 
his recreation in angling. No angler living in Syracuse, 
where for many years an irrepressible conflict has been 
waged between the law-abiding fisherman and the netting 
pirate, could avoid having a lively and personal interest in 
the cause of fish protection and the making and enforcing 
of adequate laws to accomplish protection. For a long 
period Mr. Smith labored hand in hand with the members 
of the Anglers’ Association of Onondaga county in their 
effort to protect the local waters from the illegal nets; 
and when, a few years ago, the New York: State Associa- 
tion for the Protection of Fish and Game was re- 
organized and given new life, he entered into the move- 
ment with interest and devotion, which were unremitting 
in the service to the end. As a member of successive 
committees on legislation he was one of the few members 
of the organization who did the actual hard work; and 
his counsel was valued by his associates because it was 
based upon a familiarity with the subject gained by care- 
ful study and matured consideration. At the last meeting 
of the League, Mr. Smith was made its president for the 
current year. His death will be sincerely mourned; but 
the influence of-his life will not abruptly end. What he 
did as a member of the League he did not for himself, but 
for others ; such example of an exalted sense of the citizen’s 
duty to the community as was afforded in the game and 
fish protective services of Cornelius W. Smith may well be 
an incitement to others who are thoughtful for the public 
good, 








THE SIDE-HUNT. 


Tuis is the season of the side-hunt, the side-hunters and 
the side-hunted. The side-hunt is a competitive slaughter 
by a company of shooters divided into rival squads, each 
of which endeavors to kill more game than the rest. The 
side-hunters usually comprise all of the male population 
who can muster arms, from the doddering pensioner for 
total disability to the callow youth who has never ere this 
handled a gun afield. The side-hunted include all forms 
of animal life large enough to be seen through rifle sights 
or over the rib of a shotgun. The stake is usually a dinner 
or supper, at which is served such of the day’s ingathering 
as may be fit to eat, the losing side paying expenses. In 
many districts the annual side-hunt is an established 
custom, which has been followed from remote times, and 
holds a place of merited popularity as an occasion of 
good-natured rivalry in which the victors may crow over 
the losers and the jovial incidents of the day and night 
afford material for frequent rehearsal. Side-hunting is 
essentially an old-fashioned custom, and it is also of 
those old-fashioned’ institutions whose reasonableness, 
justification, excuse for being, has been outgrown in the 
newly developed conditions of the times. Whatever may 
have been the merits of the side-hunt as hunted by our 
fathers, it is to-day in most localities altogether wrong, 
foolish and indefensible. 

The side-hunt is wrong because it is a competition in 
the slaughter of wild life. All the tendency of the times in 
growing sentiment, conviction, legislation and practice is 
in the direction of restricting the destruction of game and 
limiting the amount which may be taken by an individual 
in a season. But the spirit of the side-hunt is in direct 
opposition to this doctrine and practice of moderation. 
Because it’ is thus in conflict with the recognized sound 
principles of wise game conservation it should be 
abolished. 

The sidg-hunt is wrong because it is foolishly destructive 


of wild life. The “game” listed in these hunts comprises 
not only such birds and animals as have a recognized place 
among the legitimate spoils of sport, but often include as 
well those species which should be spared and given im- 
munity, either because they are useful to man, or at least 
because, being absolutely worthless when dead, the killing 
of them is necessarily useless and wanton. When a sports-: 
man sets out for quail or partridge or duck or deer or 
prairie chicken or hare, he goes for game and game alone, 
and does not kill indiscriminately and wantonly other birds 
and animals which come across his path. The side-hunter 
on the contrary pots everything. It all counts. The 
slaughter is indiscriminate. If there exists any reasonable 
defense of the wholesale and indiscriminate slaughter of 
the wild creatures of the field and wood, we have never 
read it in print nor heard it propounded; and until defense 
shall be produced and made good, the side-hunt, which is 
only another name for such indefensible slaughter, must 
be reckoned equally without excuse and subject to repro- 
bation. 

The time has come when the side-hunt should be con- 
demned by public opinion and prohibited by statute. The 
game laws should take cognizance of it and forbid it. 








A COUNTRY ROAD. 


WHEN the Man with the Hoe, homeward plodding his 
weary way and trudging along the turnpike, observes in 
the dust a circular scratched depression, in size and shape 
like the crown of the hat of the barefooted boy who 
always catches the trout the city angler can’t get; and 
sees leading to this depression and across it and beyond 
it interminably over the hills and far away a ribbon track 
in the earth, he says to himself “dusting pa’tridge,” and 
“one of them wheel fellers.” And then, perhaps, he 
reflects that when the rider who had made the ribbon 
track come upon the partridge which had made the dusting 
bed, there were a surprised man and not less an astonished 
bird. 

The wheel has given such an engine for approaching the 
wild creatures which haunt country roads as man never has 
enjoyed since Adam went out from his Garden. It moves 
so silently and glides so swiftly—in steadiness and speed 
like the wind—and comes so suddenly and unexpectedly 
that the surprised and dazed bird is for the instant too 
bewildered to make flight. When one is walking through 
the woods or wandering along the woods-bordered road, 
his coming is noted by ear or scent or eye, and the wild 
thing has abundant time to take its bearings and make 
deliberate choice of direction of flight. But with the 
wheelman’s approach the case is quite different. The 
apparition is so sudden and the instantaneousness of it is 
so overwhelming that even the wary partridge forgets its 
cunning, and becomes even as the stupid domestic hen, 
which is wont to scurry every which way in the road before 
its final desperate whirr to one side—or the other. Nor 
is the surprise of the encounter always wholly on one 
side; for the eye of the wheelman, however keen, is apt to 
be engaged with the scene before him in its larger aspects, 
so that such a detail as the form of a grouse does not 
disengage itself from the mass until the bird fiushes with 
startling wing beat. But if the game be seen from a 
distance and all unalarmed and unsuspecting give the 
rider opportunity of approach, the experience is likely to 
be one of the well-remembered pleasures of wheeling. 

The average rider does not carry firearms; he is one of 
those who do their hunting without a gun, and to him 
come the rewards of that mode of intercourse with the 
wild beings of field and forest. These may not always 
be “game;” the denizens of the country road are ex- 
tremely cosmopolitan, and for the most part, it must be 
confessed, do not hold an exhalted rank in the social 
scale which obtains among the folk of feathers and fur. 
The man awheel may run into partridge or quail, or, if he 
be traversing Maine roads, an antlered buck; but on the 
average country road he is much more likely to surprise 
woodchucks and chipmunks and snakes, Nevertheless if 
he be the philosopher we count him, intent upon getting 
out of his ride all that is in it, he will be grateful even for 
the humblest of these creatures which cross his path. 

Partridge and cyclist both may well affect such a 
charming bit of country road as Mr. Davison has pictured 
for us. Nor is the scene a fancy picture, nor the incident 
fictitious. The rider is Mr. J. L. Davison, of Lockport, 
N. Y., who’ has for these many years been a well-known 


gontributor fo our columns; and his bearing down upon 


er yeriit 


the partridge was an actual experience in one of his wheel- 
ing trips. It is here so admirably depicted, he tells us; that 
a camera could hardly have photographed it more faith- 
fully. It is an enticing seene: the ‘Windifig road bordered 
on either side by fragrant shrubs, and with its graceful 
curves and gentle grades and ever-changing vistas and 
play of light and shade, affording never-failing interest 
and piquant pleasure, with the culmination in such meet- 
ings with the wild creatures which are wont to haunt the 
path. All this the picture tells; and it tells us.too that in 
about thirteen seconds the unsuspecting bird in the imme- 
diate foreground is to have one of the ‘most exciting 
moments of its life. 





SNAP SHOTS. 


Complaints of the inefficiency of the mail service reach 
us this autumn more frequently than ever before. Such 
complaints are as annoying to us as the failures of our cor- 
respondents or readers to receive their mail are ta them. 
Such complaints indicate carelessness or blundering some- 
where, and when they are received we try to ascertain 
who is responsible, in order that the fault may be’ cor- 
rected. We are no more infallible than other people, but it 
must be said that the blame for these failures very seldom 
rests with this office, but must be usually charged to the 
post office authorities. The officials of the New York 
Post Office assure us that they do the best they can. with 
the very limited facilities at hand, but that in view of the 
recent great increase in business they are absolutely 
swamped by the amount of mail matter that passes through 
the office. They have no room for the mails, nor a ‘force 
sufficient to handle them. Appeals to the Post Office De- 
partment in Washington have hitherto failed to give them 
the relief for which they ask. It would seem from this 
statement that the Department in Washington is re- 
sponsible for the greater part of the annoyance caused by 
the failures in the mail service, and that it is to the De- 
partment that appeals must: be made for relief. ‘The Post 
Office Department can only be reached through Repre- 
sentatives to Congress, and it is to his Congressman that 
the man who fails to receive his paper on time must appeal. 
This certainly seems like going a long way around to 
correct an abuse, but we can see no other present remedy. 





An Indiana party of big-game hunters, who returned the 
other day from a trip to the Rockies, bringing home little 
game, are quoted as saying that they were repaid for the 
journey by the scenery. Of course they were. That is 
one of the considerations in hunting and fishing trips 
which make our experiences with rod and gun what they 
are. It is not all_of fishing to catch a string of fish, nor 
all of shooting to get the game. The man who can go to 
the Rocky Mountains for the first time, in pursuit of 
game, and securing none, can return home altogether 
chagrined and disappointed, must have fixed his gaze 
wholly upon the earth and failed to lift his eyes to the ever- 
lasting hills. In the fond memory of the mountains which 


goes through life with him who has camped in their - 


sublime solitudes, the actual game secured has not by any 
measure the first place. No hunter of antlered trophies 
may seek them in the Rockies and missing them count 
the expedition an entire failure. To have looked upon the 
mountains, to have pitched tent amid them, this is to have 
been rewarded for the trip. 





At last it seems as if the English were going to take 
some steps to protect South African game, though for a 
number of species this protection will come too late. A 
project is on foot—to which it is intimated the Foreign 
Office will lend its countenance—to establish reserves 
where game shall be absolutely protected and shall have 
the opportunity to re-establish itself. It is proposed to 
hold a meeting in London in January next to discuss this 
subject and to determine if practicable what measures 
shall be taken to bring about the desired result. Mean- 
time, well-known big-game hunters are actively interesting 
themselves in the project, and one of these is starting 
for South Africa, taking with him a naturalist, in order 
to study the actual conditions on the ground. It is 
certainly high time that action should be taken in this 
matter. South African game has too long been regarded 
solely from the commercial point of view—the money 
value of hides, horns or ivory when removed from the car- 
cass. It should be protected before, like the Americar 
buffalo, it has peen exterminated. 4 
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Che Sportsman Tourist, 
Boer Life and Characteristics. 


In order to properly understand the peculiarities of 
Boer life it is necessary that one should bear in mind 
that for a long time past they have lived an almost 
entirely pastoral life, depending on their flocks and herds 
for nearly every article which they might need. Some 
time previous to 1840, a large number of the original 
Boer inhabitants of the Cape Colony became weary of 
British rule and migrated across the Orange River, the 
northern boundary of the Colony, into a district inhab- 
ited by Kaffirs, from whom they conquered a large ter- 
titory, which they called the Orange Free State, and 
established a republican form of government. Some 
years subsequent the Boers went to war with the Griquas, 
a nation of natives who called themselves allies of the 
British, and the Queen’s sovereignty was established 
over the Orange Free State. This caused a number of 
Boers to cross the Vaal River and found the Transvaal 
Republic. A tew years after the government of the Free 
State was restored to its inhabitants, who again estab- 
lished in a republican form. In arranging their boun- 
daries with the Griquas there was a dispute, and the 
Griqua chief appealed to the British, but hey refused to 
mix in the business. Subsequently the famous Kimberly 
diamond mines were discovered in this disputed territory, 
when the British reopened the question, hoisted their 
flag over and took possession of it. When the Boers 
first conquered the region known as the Free State a 
portion of them fought their way down to the coast and 
established a port of entry at what is now Durban, 
Natal. This was opposed by the Cape -Colonists, who 
finally conquered the country and annexed it. After- 
ward it was made an independent colony under British 
tule, thus compelling the Boers to pay tribute, as every 
foreign article which they used had to pass through 
British custom houses. Nearly every store in both the 
Orange Free State and Transvaal was either a branch 
of Cape or Natal establishments, or owned by English 
colonists, who received their stocks direct from England 
or the Cape and Natal concerns. The mode of con- 
ducting the business was entirely by barter. Once in a 
twelvemonth the Boer would load his entire product of 
wool and skins on his wagons and transport them to the 
nearest store, which was frequently a trip of several days. 
The merchant would then sample the wool, a price would 
be fixed for it, and weighed on old-fashioned balance 
scales, the weights of which were frequently large stones 
with the pounds marked on them with white paint. After 
the entire weight was figured up the Boer and his family 
would pass into the store, where the merchant would 
open a package of sweets for the especial delectation of 
the females. I have frequently seen a large jar of pre- 
served ginger placed on the counter, and the women 
would help themselves by thrusting in their hands and 
drawing them out besmeared with the syrup, which they 
would remove by licking. The Boer had to take every 
article in the original package, as nothing was ever cut or 
divided. For instance, all articles used for dresses or 
clothing (such as calicos, etc.) had to be taken by the 
piece. So one can easily imagine that it did not take long 
for the Boer to barter away his produce. Of course 
there were some articles for which there was no demand. 
For instance, shoes, as the Boers make all they require, 
and from personal experience I can assert that they are 
very comfortable and durable articles. A Boer’s tan vat 
is a curiosity and a marvel of simplicity. It consists of 
two square frames of small poles dashed together by four 
short pieces at the corners, so that the upper frame stands 
about 2ft. above the lower one, which rests on the ground, 
A rawhide is lashed to the upper frame, so that it bags 
about 18in, in the center for the purpose of holding the 
tanning liquid, which is largely composed of the juice of a 
plant which grows wild in every direction over the veldt. 
All the veldt schoens (grass shoes) are of a russet color 
and made without a welt, as the uppers project out to the 
edges of the soles and are sewed to them with very fine 
strips of antelope hide which have been thoroughly 
soaked in grease. 

Like our Western ranchmen, the Boers are not both- 
ered with fences. Their stock have free range—generally 
under the care of Kaffir shepherds and herdsmen—but 
are always driven home at night, where they are con- 
fined in kraals, which are generally square inclosures of 
sod walls, which serve the double purpose of ‘confining 
the stock and drying fuel, as all the manure is carefully 
scraped up and placed on top of the walls until it becomes 
sufficiently dry for combustion. It is almost entirely 
the sole article of fuel with the Boers, as nearly the 
entire country is treeless and very similar to our rolling 
prairies. 

The walls of a number of Boer houses are built of sod, 
and I have frequently seen them lacking window frames 
and sash, as in some sections timber is so scarce that it 
is difficult to obtain enough for the rafters to support a 
thatched roof. A large number of them consist of only 
two rooms, one for a sleeping apartment, with curtained 
beds, and the other for a general living room and kitchen. 
The gardens are inclosed by a sod wall, in the base of 
which, in the immediate ‘vicinity of the house, square 
openings aré left to serve as hens’ nests. A Boer con- 
siders it beneath his dignity to walk, and generally several 
horses are fastened in front of their houses, to be used 
on every occasion. If they have a journey to make two 
horses are used. One is ridden for two hours, while the 
other is led; then both are knee-haltered and allowed to 
browse for a short time, when the saddle is shifted to the 
led horse and the trip resumed. ey always ride at a 
canter, and calculate to make about six miles per hour. 
Their mode of computing distances is by the hour. If 
a Boer is asked the distance between two points he will 
always answer, “It is so many hours,” and by allowing 
six miles for each hour one can easily figure the distance. 
Once in my wanderings in the Orange Free State I 
knew that I was in the vicinity of a village called Boshof, 
and happening to meet.a Boer in the road asked him the 
distance. His answer was, “One hour for me and two 
for you.” He was on horseback and I afoot, and I 





instantly figured it to be six miles. In riding at full 
speed across the véldt, a Boer invariably throws his feet 
out of the stirrups and leans back im his saddle. Then, 
should his horse fall from getting his front. feet into a 
hole made by the numerous burrowers, his rider will 
slide off feet foremost instead of pitching ne as 
is usually the case. It frequently happens that a Boer 
wishes to lay off a portion of his farm for one of 
his children, when he makes a large pile of stone 
to ‘serve as a beacon mark for a corner. From 
thence he canters off for a short time, stops and 
erects a second beacon, and again canters off at 
right angles, and so until he reaches his starting point, 
thus establishing the boundary lines. Their wagons are 
huge affairs, drawn by fourteen oxen, which are called 
“a span,” and the greatest laggard is sure to be named 
England, and catches more than his share of flagellation. 
The leaders have a piece of rawhide tied to their horns, 
by which a Kaffir boy (called a “forelooper’”’) leads the 
team in whatever direction they wish to travel. There 
are generally two drivers, seated on the front of the 
wagon, one furnished with a heavy, short, rawhide whip 
for the purpose of castigating the wheelers, while the 
other handles another x sufficient length to. reach the 
rumps of the leaders. I often attempted to crack one, but 
invariably became entangled in the lengthy thong. Sev- 
eral times I have seen the drivers kill doves alongside the 
road with them. As a greater portion of the territory 
occupied by the Boers is subject to disastrous droughts 
they are forced to build large dams, which fill during the 
rainy season and serve for watering the stock during the 
dry one. But some seasons the rains fail, and then the 
Boer is forced to load all his movables into his wagons, 
abandon his heme, and trek to the banks of the nearest 
tiver, where he lives in and under his wagons, with his 
cattle and sheep herded roundabout, until the rains 
release him. 


Their diet is very simple, and all of their bread is made 
from unsifted flour, as their mills are rough, homemade 
stones, driven by horse power, and one frequently serves 
for several families, being moved from one homestead 
to another as needed. Wherever it is possible to irrigate 
they have excellent gardens, growing a profusion of 
vegetables and semi-tropical fruits. Instead of salting 
their meat, it is made into what they call biltong, which 
is simply strips of fresh meat hung up in the bright 
sunlight until it is thoroughly cured and dried. Of 
course they have an abundance of milk, and it is a 
universal custom that whenever a guest enters one of 
their homes hot coffee is immediately served. I have 
had it offered. when I was sure that it was not used 
daily, but purposely kept for such occasions. One item 
in my stores for my up-country trips was a good supply 
of Holland gin, which was always produced whenever 
I happened to meet a Boer. I usually passed a coffee 
cup with the bottle, so that it was difficult to gauge the 
amount imbibed. The Boers have adopted the Kaffir 
custom of inventing nicknames, and always spoke of 
this incident as “taking a pull out of the square-rigger.” 
My Boer title was the ‘““Hyaena man,” as they thought it 
queer that I should pay them for the greatest nuisance 
and pest with which they were afflicted. They are su- 
perior rifle shots, and I have frequently seen them kill 
antelopes while riding at full speed across the veldt. A 
common feat is to cripple several head of game with a 
single shot, which is accomplished whenever a herd 
dashes across a Boer’s path. The inuzzle of the rifle 
is lowered so that the ball will strike the ground a short 
distance from the herd. and in its ricochet break the legs 
of several of them. 

Their religion is the Dutch Reformed Church, and 
their annual sacrament is the cause of huge gatherings. 
As the churches are usually situated in their far-apart 
villages, the merchants calculate to do a thriving barter 
business, but the landlords fail in filling their hotels, as a 
Boer, when away from home, generally uses his wagon 
as he would his house. I was surprised to find many 
Highlanders officiating as Boer clergymen. One par- 
ticularly never failed to call on me whenever I passed 
through his village, and if I failed to produce the “square- 
rigger,” he was not backward to ask the why and where- 
fore. One of the last acts performed each night by the 
head of every Boer family is to assemble all the mem- 
bers, including the help, and read a chapter or two from 
the Bible. In connection with this proceeding, I once 
had a queer experience. I had accompanied one of the 
up-country. merchants, who acted as my agent, to a 
Boer’s house one night. For supper we had lamb stew 
served in an enormous pewter dish, of very singular form 
and ornamentation. At bed time, when all were as- 
sembled for the usual service, a Kaffir girl entered the 
room bearing the same easily recognized piece of table- 
ware and proceeded to wash the feet of the entire family 
in it. A Boer seldom, or never wears stockings; there- 
fore footbaths are nightly occurrences. My friend seized 
my arm with such force that the marks of his fingers 
could be seen for several days subsequently, and I 
thought he would have swooned. 

: Frank J. THompson. 


I had another queer experience in connection with the 
coffee-serving custom. I was visiting a Boer in company 
with another, when the two daughters of our host left the 
room to prepare the beverage. en they returned they 
were followed by two Kaffir girls bearing the. coffee pot 


and cups. pee were about twelve and fourteen years 
respectively, and the sole articles of wearing apparel they 
wore were: One had a red and the other a blue woollen 


string tied around their waists. I felt as if I had been 
suddenly seated on a paper of pins, but on glancing 
around I saw that no one seemed astonished, and instantly 
concluding that it was one of the customs of the country, 
managed to present a composed front and gulped down 
the beverage. F, J. T. 





Mr. Cheney’s suggestion of a fly-fishers’ club for 
America, with headquarters in New York City, is one 
which should receive cordial indorsement. There is abun- 
dant material for such an institution. We have urged Mr. 
Cheney to take the initiative and put his project 
practical realization. 


-< ~ 


The Saginaw Crowd. 


Usvatiy when a fellow comes back from a huntin 
trip and.has been unsuccessful, he keeps still about it. It 
is the exception to see in print an account of a shooting 
or fishing expedition wherein the handsome maiden does 
not marry brave and of poor but honest parents 
handsome young man with the curly mustache; but to 
vary the monotony I am going to tell how thoroughly 
the Saginaw Crowd got Seaket this year on the pil- 
grimage to North Dakota. St 

It was the fourteenth annual pilgrimage at that. Of 
course, we had a good time and lots of 3; we always 
have that. We came back feeling hale and hearty, and 
with appetites sufficient to devour anything from a terra- 
pin to an United States Army ration. But the compari- 
son in shooting between the days of the early ‘80s made 
us wonder if it would be very long before everything was 
killed off excepting the Mongolian pheasant and the 
English sparrow. 

ur car pulled out of Saginaw over the M. C. R. R. 
on the evening of Oct. 7. I was the only home repre- 
sentative of the Saginaw Crowd with it. Avery, of De- 
troit, and I had the car to ourselves. No, by no means 
by ourselves, for our better halves were with us, taking 
the opportunity to go to Chicago to do shopping, a job 
that is generally considered most attractive for woman 
and most damnable for man. : 

Bright and early the next morning our transfer was 
duly made, and we mane joined by the remainder, of our 
party, our old friend Bob Schultz, one of the original 
Saginaw Crowd, from Zanesville, O., with two friends, 


‘ strangers to the rest of us, and supposed to be “tender- 


feet,” both from Columbus, O. One was the Hon. James 
Meek, very appropriately named as to appetite, but de- 
cidedly improperly named whenever his partner made a 
misplay or he caught an adversary cheating at that in- 
nocent game of Old Maid. The other was Judge Stevens. 
At first we called him plain Sam, but later on his judi- 
cial qualities developed so that we could not refrain from 
giving him his proper title, that of Judge. He was a 
judge of good chewing tobacco and of a properly ‘con- 
cocted cocktail. A few moments later our friends from 
New York, Dan and Joe, put in an appearance, and our 
party was made up. Their trunks were quickly un- 
packed and the contents stowed away in the two chif- 
foniers that are most conveniently arranged in the draw- 
ing room of our car, and the trunks were left at the depot 
for the return. We had the whole day in the city, and in 
the afternoon, just before train time, had a very pleasant 
call from Mr, and Mrs. Hough. . 

Long before daylight Monday morning our car was 
safely sidetracked at Dawson, our old stamping ground. 
We were up bright and early. Jake had a good breakfast 
for us, and Harry got out the decoys and truck from the 
lockers underneath the car. Devore and Gokey put in an 
appearance. We plumped down our little $25 apiece for 
North Dakota licenses. We were told that there were 
plenty of hunters, scarcely any geese, the sharp-tailed 
grouse has been pounded to death, but there were a good 
many ducks, arid not nearly as much water in the lakes 
as the year before. I knew at once what this meant—that 
duck shooting was going to be tedious and uncertain. 

Nevertheless, we sallied forth—or fifth, whatever you 
have a mind to call it—Avery, Joe and myself in one 
wagon behind Sam’s team of farm horses. After looking 
over the ground we concluded that the Green Pond Hole 
in the sloughs back of Sam Devore’s house was about the 
best place. We see lots of ducks, and as we drive along 
the banks hundreds of mallards get up. We have a Bond 
sectional boat with us, and put it together. It is dragged 
to the edge of the water. Joe is a little leary about cross- 
ing with us, so we fix up a blind for him in the rushes 
on the edge of the water. The mud is awfully sticky, but 
as he is provided with a tin cartridge box—one of the 
kind of which the lid springs up like a “jack in the box” 
—it makes a revolving seat of just the right height; it is 
water tight, too, so the cartridges keep dry. This is one 
that I had had some time and loaned it to Joe. I did not 
know the catch was out of order; Joe found it out in 
about a minute. He was new at duck shooting, likewise 
was his dogskin coat. dinners at Delmonico’s 
and late hours at the office in the morning had rendered 
him a little corpulent. The joints of his legs neatly in- 
cased in creased hunting pants were not as supple as they 
became after he had been in our company a week or ten 


days. 

With rushes well stuck up in front of him, he seated 
himself on the revolvin Am cover. scarcely 
turned my back before I heard a splash, an exclamation 
and a cry for help. The box had shut up and dumped 
Joe, and his pants were so tight he could not budge with- 
out help. I jerked him up and adjusted the box. The 
new hunting coat was plastered with mud, and Joe had 
no confidence in his ability to master the art of duck 
shooting; but he was chuck full of sand, intended to stick 
it out; and he did stick it out, and did up some old fast- 
flying singles later on with the precision of an expert 
and an old-timer. 

We landed our boat in what appeared to be water, but 
lo and behold! there was but a skim of water overlying 
gor 4ft. of sticky mud. It was useless, we found, to stay 
in the boat, and to reach the other shore we must get out 
and tow it. Fortunately we had our mackintosh wading 
pants, and we made the trip across to the other side 
safely, but about bushed. 

’ You have all been through this sort of thing. There is 
no use telling you what we did. You know we put out 
the decoys, hauled the boat in the rushes and went to 
work. As we had not fired a shot up to this time, the 
ducks were not disturbed. They began flying by in ones 
and twos and little bunches; they were mostly mallards, 
and we had a bully good time. In fact, the s 

too and the mud too sticky to quit at noon time 
and go to the wagon for lunch. We made several good 
shots, but made many mighty poor ones. 
gauge Scott sjector that weighs 7lbs., with full choked 
barrels, and was swinging toz. chilled No. 
adrs. of E C: powder. I had no cripples. 
shooting his load with the same kind o! ‘ 
12-guage, and whenever it did get on to an old mallard 
trad, “Ber when £00 & en gathering wo te 
‘m a was ing up the birds! We 
drove them ont pretty well, and about half-past three we 
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concluded we had enough of it, and packed up and waded 
ashore. Joe had shifted his position two or three times, 
and was worrying a good deal about our ability to get 
back. I knew pretty well how to do it this time, though 
we were mighty tired when we reached the haystacks, be- 
hind which the wagon was stationed with the lunch box; 
but the lunch tasted good. We had a nice lot of birds, 
nearly all mailards, and we concluded to wait and see if 
there was not a little night shooting, and were on the 
point of giving it up, when just at dusk on the brow of 
the hill the birds. began coming over, and for a few mo- 
ments how they did pitch in! In almost the time I am 
writing this I had knocked down thirteen ducks that I 
picked up, quite a number of them canvasbacks. The 


PULL UP THE SLIPPERY HILL. 


other boys seemed to have gotten out of the line of 
flight a little, and I could see by the flash in the darkness 
they were not shooting as fast as I was; but it was a 
mighty nice ending of a day’s duck shooting. We had 
forty-five nice birds between us; several of them were 
canvasbacks, and most of the rest were mallards. 

sefore starting out in the morning I had made a wager 
with Bob that our wagon would have more birds than 
theirs when we came in that night. Dan was very anx- 
ious to share this bet; it was only $5; he was avaricious, 
and was certain four of them could do up three, and Bob 
reluctantly said he could be counted in on it. We counted 
up; we had forty-five and they had just four birds, and I 
immediately made a demand for the payment of the bet. 
Bob was willing to pay his $2.50, but Dan demurred; in 
fact, went completely back on it, and we concluded to 
try him then and there. , 

Here is where the Judge’s good qualities came in play. 
While he rendered a decision against us and in favor of 
Dan we forgave him on our way back from the Bad 
Lands. He showed so much forethought and good judg- 
ment, and saved our lives two or three times in the cold 





AN OCCASIONAL BITE OUT OF THE LUNCH BOX. 


ride home on account of having purloined the only bottle 
of whisky there was in the party, taking it in the dead of 
night out of Jim Meek’s satchel, not allowing a soul to 
taste of it until it was needed as a medicine toward the 
end of that mighty cold seventy-five-mile drive we had 
later. I say for this kind and humane act we apologized 
for all the unkind things we have said about his decision. 
We all went to bed feeling happy, for we had enough 
¢anvasbacks for a good dinner the next day, and ex- 
pected some shooting anyhow. There were a few geese, 
but they were mostly the white ones, and not enough to 
pay. to bother with. " , 
he second day at Dawson was a disappointment. We 
started out to find some sharp-tailed grouse, and drove 
miles; it ended up after ducks, and our total bag that day 
was but eight grouse and one duck. 
€.came to the conclusion that the ducks were shot 
out. Every one knows the place; dozens came there to 
shoot, and with the decreased water supply the birds were 
simply pounded to death, and had gotten out of there. so 
we concluded to shorten our stay and get into the Bad 


Lands, so as to be ready for the deer when the season 
opened, Oct. 15. We had one more day at Dawson, with 
mighty poor success. It was the morning of our third 
day there. Getting up early to write a letter home, I 
overheard Dan’s soliloquy. Dan and Bob had had six 
weeks together the year before in the mountains of Col- 
orado. The stories they told showed they had had a 
mighty fine time. At any rate, they were old cronies oi 
years standing, and had been sitting up until 12 and 1 
o'clock at night relating their Colorado experiences: 
How Capt. Myrick did this, and what a wonder Joe 
Crandail was, what a climb it was to the Rim Rock—in 
fact, we had Rim Rock and Joe Crandall, Joe Crandall 
and Rim Rock until it was beginning to be a little bit 





board with Paddock; Bob thumped a fractious pair of 
bronchos hitched to a double seat, with James and the 
Judge as riding companions. Young Wallace Paddock 
engineered the third outfit, with Joe, Dan and Avery as 
partners.. Two saddle horses were hitched alongside, and 
gaily did we leave the little town, beginning our seventy- 
five mile drive. The day was fairly pleasant, but the 
roads very muddy. Oct. 2 a snowstorm covered the 
ground 6in. deep; it no sooner melted than it set in to 
rain, and it had poured for forty-eight hours just previous 
to our getting there. We knew this meant slow driving, 
and perhaps would delay us on the road. I kept looking 
for the baggage wagons. Hour after hour went by, and 
it dawned on us that the horses attached to those two 





rHE HAND-OUT AND QUICK-LUNCH HOUSE. 


tiresome, and when along about midnight, with tears in 
their eyes and their arms around each other’s,neck, they 
would make new vows of eternal friendship, I thought 
it was time to have the lights put out, for they had gone 
through this same performance the night before—not that 
they drank much of anything, for we had a very moderate 
crowd in that respect; but old friends will once in a while 
overstep the bounds of prudence, and Dan had had a little 
beer with Bob and then had taken a nightcap out of the 
medicine chest bottle, and thus did he soliloquize the 
next morning as he appeared in the bath room ip his 
long night robe and his hands pressing his temples: 

“D—d—d whisky. No, whisky is all right in modera- 
tion, but d— the fool that drinks it.” Then another 
squeezing of temples and a buzzing between his teeth 
like a buzz saw striking a knot, and then a souse into 
cold water. 

He did not know I heard this, but I related it at break- 
fast table, and the boys concluded that we would hear 
less of the Rim Rock in the future. 

The Judge asked if the grapes were out of my back 
yard, for I had stocked the car with fruit, vegetables, 
watermelons, green corn and everything under the sun, 
and informed them on every occasion that I knew the 
vegetables were fresh and nice, for I had grown them 
in my own garden, and it got so the Judge rather rubbed 
it into me, for he thought my back yard must be a 
“wonder,” and the grapes were the last to be mentioned, 
Assuring him that I had grown them in my back yard, 
he seemed relieved and no more was said on the subject 
at that time. 

On the morning of the 13th we were in Dickinson, 
and our old friend Paddock, the best of guides, met us with 
horses and teams all ready for an early start. The wag- 
ons were soon loaded with our camp equipment; in the 
rear end of one was placed our mess chest, which is a 
creation of my own, and I think a dandy, notwithstand- 
ing it was made just a little too large to go in the car 
door, and Bob had put in a good half day the day before 
in getting it out on the car platform. It is made some- 
thing like the letter L, and just fits crossways in the 
wagon box. The upper part of it consists of sixteen 
drawers; they are dust-tight and all covered by a thick 
lid on hinges, which, when it lets down, makes a good 
table. The under part consists of two bins: one to be 
filled with loaves of bread, etc., the other will hold your 
butter crock, bushel of apples and lots of other truck. 
The drawers are designed to hold your sugar, tea, coffee, 
pepper, salt and a thousand and one things that are so 
necessary to the cuisine in camping out, and also enables 
you to get a lunch while on the road without botherieg 
to unpack or unload anything; you simply step to the tail 
of the wagon, unlock the front of this chest, and there 
vou have right before you all of your canned stuff, bread, 
butter, tea, coffee, sugar, etc. The chest is made of three- 
ply veneer, thoroughly shellacked on the inside and well 
painted on the outside; so it neither swells nor shrinks, 
stands both water and dust/ No patent has been applied 
for; the whole thing cost about $15, will last a lifetime 
and is a great success. 

Jake, the cook, got in one of the baggage wagons, and 
everything is so well arranged that the two wagons were 
loaded with all the camping equipment, provisions, bed- 
ding, tents, etc., not forgetting three cot beds, and 
started on its long journey inté the Bad Lands promptly 
at 8:30 A. M.—not bad, was it? 

We then had time to look around, for we could over- 
take the baggage wagons if we did not start for two or 
three hours yet. We made a visit to our old friend Dodd, 
the taxidermist; saw the many fine specimens he had in 
his little shop. The town was full of Indians in their 
great blankets and squaws with their papooses on their 
backs—a regular old-time: spectacle. The Judge: never 
had been West before, and all this was new and interésted 
him, Harry, our porter; had to stay*and take care of the 
car, and we at last started ahead. I rode in the buck- 
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wagons were mighty good ones, and the drivers were 
thumping them through, for it was nearly 3 o’clock be- 
fore we overtook them, and then at Indian Springs, 
twenty-eight miles on the road—a mighty good drive. 
Every one was feeling first rate. We concluded ta 
shove on about five miles further and camp on Knife 
River; and our first night in camp was a novelty to Joe 
and the Judge. There was no wood in sight; a little bend 
of what was usually a dry river bed, but was now well 
filled with water. was our camping spot. We had only 
a bundle of wood with us, just enough to fry the bacon 
and boil the coffee, but not enough for a camp-fire. It 
was already dusk; the horses were picketed out and Jake 
was busy with supper, when Avery asked if we were not 
going to put up the tents. I replied, “No; what is the use 
of putting up tents? Is not the starry heavens above us 
sufficient covering? Joe shuddered, and Avery remarked 
he thought it would rain before morning. I said, “Let 
it rain. It does not pay to unpack those wagons and put 
up the tents.” “All right; we can stand. it if you can.” 
Joe did not like it a bit, but the sleeping bags were gotten 
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JOE ACTIVE AND AT HIS BEST. ‘ 


out, also the cot beds,.and in no time the chamber work 
was done. A nice, comfortable double cot was turned 
over to Avery and Joe, and they snuggled in together 
spoon fashion in great shape. I went and tucked them 
in with a rubber blanket over them, and Joe admitted 
next morning that he had slept better than he had ever 
slept before in his life, and it was the first night he had 
ever slept without a covering over him. I heard a few 
drops of rain splatter on the outside of my bed toward 
morning, and I could almost feel Avery grin, for I knew 
he was just hoping it would pour to pay me for not havy- 
ing the tents put up; but it was only a few splatters and 
gone, and we were busy packing up and loading the wag- 
ons, and had breakfast just at daylight, and got a good 
early start for the forty miles remaining of our drive. 
The drive was not disagreeable. With frequent stops 
to try one another’s cigars and an occasional bite out of 
the lunch box, .we made the day pass pretty decently; 
but the roads were very slippery still, and at about 2:30 
we reached the drop-off to the Bottom Lands of the 
Little Missouri. Far below us the winding stream could 
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be traced, and as I stood on the brink I pointed out tof {there at 3 o’clock in the morning. It had been snowing 


the new comers where we had first camped in 1884, an 
where we had camped last year, and the year before; and 
we concluded that the last camping place was the best 
of a!l and we would go there again. 

Paddock rather shook his head, and said things did not 
look right to him. The hillsides were one mass of mud, 
and he was afraid we would find water on the Bottom 
Lands. The wheels were lashed, some of the tender 
ones getting outand followingin the rear, and others assist- 
ing in getting the cavalcade down the mountain side, for 
it is a veritable mountain here. Lashing the wheels in 
place did very little good, for the slippery mud made an 
excellent toboggan slide, and it took good steering to 
prevent going over the edges around sharp turns; but 
at last we were all down, and the head wagon came back 
to meet us in the sage brush plain, with the unwelcome 
news that our old camping ground was oné mass of slip- 
pery slime, with pools of water standing around it, and 
also with the information that there were no deer tracks 
worth mentioning in the mud. This of course would be 
true, for if the bottom lands were wet the deer had 
moved higher up into the draws. However, it was then 
3 o'clock, and we must find some drp spot to camp. 

Going further down the river near the place where we 
had camped years ago, we found it dry, and all right, 
but st was without the protection of the cottonwood 
grove and quite exposed to the wind; besides, we must 
clear away some of the sage brush. The gale was howl- 
ing by this time, and the little fire that Avery unthinking- 
ly started pretty nearly proved serious. In an instant 
our canvas coats and slickers were in use by all the party 
beating out the flames. How they roared! The. sage 
brush seemed to be like tinder, and the flames mounted 
2oft. in the air. Fortunately, however, the wind was 
right away from our tents. toward the bluff of. the 
river, and on one side was a little run or gully, so that 
after all it only burned a small three-cornored piece, for 
we had it well threshed out and prevented it from spread- 
ing. After the cinders had blown away—and it took but 
a puff of the sharp wind to accomplish that task—it really 
made us a very good, clean frontage for our camping 
ground. The tents were pitched in the usual semi-circle 
toward the fire, with the army cook stove in front. 
From the ridge poles of one to another and to a tree 
that was over the dining table a clothes line was tightly 
stretched, on which we hung gasoline torches or lamps. 
Those make the finest outdoors light for camp of any- 
thing, and with a little care are very easily and safely 
transported and taken care of. 

The river was muddy, and how to provide drinking 
water was going to be a conundgum. We brought along 
a barrel and sunk it in the edge of the muddy water, 
which before long filtered through and settied, and that 
portion of the programme was not one to worry us. 

“We went to bed early; rain again to-night,” my 
pocket diary says. 

On Saturday, Oct. 15, the deer hunting season opened 
in North Dakota in 1898, and my memorandum states 
that we saw three or four deer that day. Avery and I 
each had a snap shot at one in the brush, but it was 
only a snap shot. Cold and blowing a gale, rain, mud 
and water everywhere. By night flurries of snow were 
in the air,and we werecertainly ina very disagreeable situ- 
ation, and had seen enough to know that the deer had 
moved out of that country; they could not stand the 
flood. 

The next day, the 16th, my memorandum says, “Cold, 
very windy.” Avery and I hunted three bottoms, started 
two deer, only a snap shot in the distance. Avery also 
had a snap at one, and saw another. We waded the river 
twice, were cold and wet. The Judge.had taken a long 
trip in the other direction, going down the river, whereas 
we went up stream. He had not appeared when we got 
back to camp. The guide reported he had left him some 
miles below, apparently all right and headed for the 
camp. We began to worry about him, but along about 
an hour after dark he came in, seemingly happy and 
all right. He had seen one deer, and that was all; had 
not even had a shot at a grouse, 

On the 17th my pocket memorandum book contains 
the following brief history of the day: “Skunked; out 
of meat; no grouse; looks like snow; break camp, and 
have a desperate time getting up the hill; the H A H 
Ranch at dark; Avery and. I hunted the draws on our 
way out; we got a shot at a bunch of three deer running 
about 300yds. away, and missed.” Indeed this is a regu- 
lar bad luck trip all the way through. As Jake puts it, 
“It is bootiful skenery, dis country, must be more den 
a dousand years oid,” and we agree with him. 

There is lots of “skenery,” but no deer standing for 
us to take a pot shot at them, and when it comes to a 
200 or 300yds. snap shot we do not seem to be in it this 
time. Yet we have all been out when things went luckily 
and many of these hard shots have proved lucky ones 
after all. 

We all went to bed at the H A H Ranch and had a 
jolly time of it. The floor was hard, but we made the 
best of it. Mr. Converse, -one of the owners of the 
ranch, came in some time dyring the night, but we did 
not see him, for we got away in the morning before he 
was up. The cowboys were good to us. We used their 
cook stove, lamps and cooking utensils. The nightly 
concert of “snorers” did not keep the rest of us awake 
very long. 

On the 18th my memorandum says we started at 7; 
would have gotten away at 6 if the horses had been found. 
We itunched under a cut bank near Indian Springs, but 
there the Judge saved our lives by producing the last 
bottle; he had stolen it from honest Jim Meek and put 
water in Jim’s bottle instead, and even a little of it was 
left until we reached Green River. It was snowing by 
that time, had been very cold all along the way, and we 
were stiff and sore and numb when we arrived at the car 
at 7:30 that night. How good the car looked! The train 
was late: we do not know how much, and.do not care 
how much. The music box was started up, Paddock and 
our friends came in to say good-by to us, and as we had 
by this time all had a chance at the bath tub and had a. 
shave we were feeling quite respectable and at peace 
with the world. 


The Last Day’s Shoot. 


We pulled into Dawson at noon; we should! have been 
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and blowing as hard as could be all forenoon, and 1 
should say on a level the snow was fully gin. deep. Of 
course, we thought this would be a good goose day, but 
Devore came in with his fur cap On as our car was left on 
the side track, and his face had such a hopeless expres- 
sion that we knew the shooting was pretty slim. He said 
he did not know what had become. of the geese. Some 
of the white ones were flying in all directions, but had 
no regular feeding place, and in fact there were not 
many of them anyhow, but that the boys had been having 
big canvasback shooting the last day or two on Isabelle. 
We hustled him around for a team and a load of decoys, 
and Avery and I donned our wading pants, put on our 
heaviest sweaters, dogskin jackets and leather mittens, 
and asked for volunteers willing to go with us. First 
one and then the other backed out; but our old standby 
Joe, allowed that it was no worse a blizzard than they 
had in New York a year ago, and he stood that until 
2 or 3 o'clock in the morning, and he thought it would be 
no more of a hardship, and he would enjoy it more 
than he did the late dinner at Delmonico’s that night 
of the New York blizzard. He did not look as much 
like Klondikers as we did, but he certainly was donned 
becomingly, and we had not been out of the car many 
minutes before he shivered as audibly as a pointer dog. 
Harry’s team slashed through the snow at a good rate, 
and we were soon at the pass, but the slough seemed to 
be empty. A flock of Canadian geese occupied the 
middle of it, but there were no ducks in sight, so we 
pulled across the prairie to Isabelle, only a short dis- 
tance. The snow cut your face if you turned toward it. 
The report of a gun could not be heard very far, but we 
did hear them plugging away, and could count several 
teams and could see the shooters’ blinds; in fact, we esti- 
mated before the afternoon was over there must have 
— at least forty guns around the shores of Lake Isa- 
velle. 

The canvsbacks were stirring, and as we drove along 
the bluff past where Leo and Patterson had out a big 
bunch of decoys we saw them neatly turn over three 
from a flock that swirled by them. € went on to the 
northwest corner of the lake, as it seemed the only vacant 
spot that looked at all promising. In attempting to 
get down the bank-we struck snowdrifts 1oft..deep. Think 
of that for Oct. 19! We found an old blind, and straight- 
ened up the brush and fixed it up the best we could, and 
got our bunch of decoys bobbing and turning on the 
water in front of us. The shore of the lake was piled 
with windrows of slush, snow and ice, so that when a 
duck struck he sometimes completely disappeared in the 
mush. We spread out a blanket and then a mackintosh 
to kneel on, and a tin box with a revolving top gave us 
a pretty decent position. 

Joe had looked at these preparations, and we could see 
that his courage was beginning to ooze a little bit. He 
finally asked whether we would stay long enough for 
Harry to drive him to the car and come back after us, 
and as we told him we were going to see it out and stay 
until dark he concluded the car was@good enough f 
him, and we did not blame him a bit, for it was colde 
than the mischief. I told Harry to bring back a couple 
of boxes of 4s, for I did not think the 6s would make 
much of an impression on the canvasbacks; but the little 
16-gauge did curl them over. We had mighty nice shoot- 
ing for a time, sitting back to back with our feet in the 
ice and water. They would come up and then swirl past in 
ones, twos, threes, and sometimes a bunch of half a 
dozen or more. Most of it was long shooting and hard 
shooting, as canvasback shooting is always hard; but we 
had great iun, and -we would take the numbness out of 
our toes by running along the shore to pick up a duck 
that the wind would drive in. After missing one or two, 
one fellow was seen coming into the decoys, and I told 
A. to watch me mash him. I would show him how to 
do it, for, said I, “with this stiff wind the shot will drift, 
and you have got to make allowances for the bird as 
well.” The old drake was plowing the air, and as he 
came up within nice shooting distance I gave him both 
barrels and never touched a feather. Neither of us said 
a word; but I turned round to my companion and said, 
“If there is anything in my flask that will warm your 
spirits take it, but don’t tell the boys at the car.” An- 
other bunch came up and we each got our rignt and left. 
A pair came up and we got them both; in fact, we did 
some mighty good shooting. We got our mittens full 
of water, but our spirits still kept up, for we were having 
big fun. At 5 o'clock we pulled out and went, back home 
and we had thirty-five ducks, twenty of them great big 
nice canvasbacks, as heavy, plump, well-feathered birds 
as you ever saw. Passing round the lake, there on the 
bluff stood the rest of our party. They had come out 
expecting an evening flight, but as there were nothing 
but canvasbacks, and they had been flying all day, there 
was no evening flight, and the boys were all disappointed. 

Either the mixture of Avery's Canada whisky with 
my rye or the wind and snow cutting me in the face made 
me see double, for as I passed round the hillside I swore 
that Bob Schultz was there twice; and there must have 
been something in it, for when I got home a letter was 
returned to me from Dawson, wherein my little boy had 
said, “Father, there is a screw loose somewhere, for we 
received two postal cards from you to-day, each saying 
exactly the same thing.” Now the proposition is, if 
there were two postal cards, I believe there must have 
two Bobs. 

The boys were disgusted with the outlook; Dawson 
was simply shot to death. The only water on which there 
were ducks was Isabelle, and all the hunters had con- 
gregated there. Now, what was the prospect for the 
future? If it still stormed we might get a little shooting 
by hard work. and sitting in the cold, as two of us had 
that day; if it came off warm and pleasant and no wind 
there were no ducks and there would be no: shooting. 
Let’s go home. It was put to a vote and carried unani- 
mously, so we sent for the train order, and long before 
daylight the old car was rumbling eastward. 

; W. B. Mersuon. 
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Gatuyal Fistory. 
A Wild Garden. 


THE Proceedings of the Indiana Academy of Science 
for 1898 have just been received from the State printer, 
and present interesting evidence of the growing im- 
portance of Indianapolis as a scientific center and of the 
excellence ‘of the work done there. 

The volume in hand is one of 300 pages, containing 
ninety articles, which cover a great variety of subjects. 
Some of these are on mathematical, physical and chemical 
subjects, but quite a number have to do with othér mat- 
ters which have more or less bearing on natural history. 
One of these is a brief but very interesting description 
of a Garden of Birds and Botany which has been in-. 
stituted by Mr. W. W. Woollen. This is a tract of 
forty-four acres northeast of the city of Indianapolis on 
the south bank of Fall Creek. Twenty-nine acres of the 
garden are woodland and the remaining fifteen are under 
cultivation. In the forest the native wild plants have 
never been disturbed, but everything grows in a state of 
nature. Mr. Woollen’s idea is to preserve these natural 
growths and he hopes also that there may be brought to 
this garden, and there planted and preserved, every tree, 
shrub, vine and plant not now represented there, which 
grows or has heretofore grown in Indiana. In other 
words, that the garden shall represent the botany of 
Indiana, It is intended also that the birds and wild ani- 
mals in general shall be protected and shall here find a 
safe home for all time. The idea is a delightful one, and 
might well be imitated near other American cities. 

An interesting paper treats.of the blind rat of Mammoth 
Cave. Mr. Carl H. Eigenmann, who has studied this 
Neotoma in its home, and possessed one in captivity, 
found that during the daylight hours it was di to be 
quiet, remaining in its nest, but that at night it fre- 
quently moved about its cage. This cave rat has been 
supposed to be blind, though it possesses lustrous eyes of 
large size. Mr. Eigenmann found, however, that turning 
on electric light near its face caused a twitching of the 
eyelids, so there is no doubt that the light was perceived, 
but how clear its vision is has not been determined. Its 
hearing is acute. 

Mr. J. R. Slonaker has studied the eyes of this rat 
and compared it with that of the gray rat. The lens is 
found to be enormously large in proportion to the eye, and 
the pupil capable of very wide dilation, as with most noc- 
turnal animals. So far as the histological structure of 
the eye goes, Mr. Slonaker infers that the cave rat can 
see as distinctly as the common gray rat. 


Seaboard Air Line.—II. 


Full Report to Oct. 26. 


THERE has been the usual heavy travel this autumn. 
The few localities that still remain untouched by the 








-march of improvement—nature’s waiting rooms, one 


might call them at this season—have fairly swarmed with 
feathered tourists, fluttering about with much jumble and 
twitter of small voices in the underbrush for days before 
departure. oo 

At this writing these sunny spots, so full of bird life 
but a few weeks ago, are mostly untenanted save by a 
few darting juncos. 

Our redhead woodpeckers have put by large store of 
nut and acorn rations for their winter campaign. All 
the old knot holes are filled, and judging by the ceaseless 
work of these birds, every crack and crevice in bark or tree 
trunk in the woods must be packed also. They have a grace- 
ful way of taking a chesnut. Hovering over a cluster of 
grinning burrs, they select one, and with a quick motion 
pick the nut from its satin-lined pocket, often without 
disturbing its fellows, though at times a trifle too much 
energy sends the two remaining nuts rattling down. 
I saw an English sparrow try the trick several times. 
He always secured a nut, but goodness, he upset four or 
five for every one he secured. Even after he had taken 
one he did not know what ‘to do with it, sometimes carry- 
ing it to the ground and jabbing it in an aimless sort of 
way, or dropping it in flight. He followed the redheads 
on their rounds as’ trying to fathom the mystery, 
but never seemed to get beyond the initial act. Our 
mocking birds left early in September, though numbers of 
brown thrush, swamp robins, veery and their immediate 
relations remained among the low bushes to rustle the 
dry leaves till well on in October. The flight of hawks—: 
Sept. 25 to 28—was much below its average numbers. 
We had an unusual visitant all through September in the 
shape of a large gray parrot, evidently an escaped + 
bird. It was odd to hear him mumbling to himself in the 
tree tops, and there was something quite uncanny in his 
loud: “Fretlo! hello! hello!” as he sailed about the woods, 
in lumbering flight. I imagine he was ni; by the hard , 
frost we had about two weeks ago, for ve not heard 
of him since. I have no doubt he must have been sur- 
prised, and can fancy him expressing his feelings by a 
reversal of his favorite exclamation. Bluejays plentiful; 
have just left. One gorgeous chap took a fancy to the 
heavy-leaved top of a sassafras and day after day his 
rich notes welled out from his tower of rich orange col- 
ored leaves in strange contrast to his ordinary perform- 
ance. 

Let me tell those who have never heard a bluejay sing— 
aye, sing—that there is a great treat in store for them. 
Bluebirds in fair numbers came late and are still with us. 
But why enumerate? All my friends were in ‘evidence 
from the tiny midget to the big gray goose. Heavy 
gangs of the latter have swung swiftly far 
traveling by ial, as it were. 

Oct. 19, while at sea, some ten miles outside Sandy 
Hook lightship, our craft was boarded b- a dainty 
white-throated sparrow, who accompani %~3 to the 
stake boat, and from his perch on the bow fender saw 


Columbia . He voyaged back with us as far'as Nave- 

sink Highlands. Dusk was settling over the waters, and 

as the Highland light flashed out, our little guest took 

pe a oe ple etapa for the land— 

a fitting incident to close a superb autumn day. There 

were but eight in our party, and as several had already 
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succumbed to the ocean swell—that deadly heave which 
often reveals the otherwise well-kept secrets of humanity 
—I was almost alone with my little friend. He was not 
in the least tired, and as he flitted about the forward deck, 
apparently finding things, he took time to confess to me 
“that the northwest breeze had carried him too far to lee- 
ward”; but I suspect that he was too good an American 
to forego the opportunity offered him to see the yacht 
race. I noted at odd times during the day other land 
birds fluttering about the excursion fleet, but was unable 
to identify them. " 

The migrants have mostly passed, and a great part of 
the bright sunshine of autumn has gone with them. 
Meadow lark, starling, highhole and robin are doing all 
in their power to liven things up, but the woods and the 
brier tangles are dreary.’ One hears only the faint tap of 
falling leaves as they alight in showers upon the crinkled 
remains of their dead companions. 

At night a shroud of silent fog wraps all nature; the 
light air is from the southeast; I’can hear the faint far- 
away wail of the siren at Sandy Hook—it must be thick 
off there. I wonder how fares my little white-throated 


fellow voyager? Witmot TOwNSEND. 
Bay RipcGe, N. Y. 





Beneath Salt Sea Waves. 


East WarEHAM, Mass., Oct. 16.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In your issue of Oct. 7 I read the very in- 
teresting communication from Mr. Samuels, entitled, “In 
a Seaside Pool.” Having handled oysters and clams for 
more than thirty years, I can say that his observations on 
starfish, conches and borers are borne out by my own 


experience. By “conch” I suppose he means what we © 


oystermen call a winkle. He might have added that these 
shellfish are provided with a rasp with which they can 
fritter away the edges of such shells as may be too strong 
for them to break; the valves of a bull-nosed quahaug. 
for instance, capable of Sustaining 1s5olbs. pressure. The 
winkle will saw off the shell for three-quarters of an 
inch in length, making an aperture through which the 
victim’s flesh is slowly drawn, decomposition setting in 
before the meal is finished. Often the quahaug in its 
effort to close the shells against intrusion will break them, 
especially if any piece of grit is lodged between the 
valves. When the winkle is through, the empty shells 
remain attached by the hinges, and quite widely opened. 
An examination where quahaugs grow in any abundance 
will show that a large percentage are killed by winkles, 
two species of which, with long spirals, inhabit Buzzard’s 
Bay. One of these has a row of points or spurs following 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


ones can stand considerable drilling, but persistence makes 
them poor, and finally causes their death. 

The caulker snail is always looking for seams in any 
armor; throw down a bucket of oysters or quahaugs in 
the water, or near it at low tide, and these little black 
fellows are all over them in a few minutes, If any 
unfortunate has a puncture or crack in its shell the 
caulkers set to work, and slowly, but. surely, suck all the 
Juice out, and eventually the flesh. Make ever so slight a 
break in the shell of any species, and unless it can close 
it against leakage it is gone. Oysters escape better on 
quite soft bottoms where they can sink down till only 
their bills show, then they are not disturbed by borers 
or caulkers. Occasionally they settle unevenly, and have 
to build out on one side, their shells assuming a try- 
square shape. In very soft mud they may not be able to 
build up as fast as they settle; in this case they die. 
Sometimes our oysters take in lodgers, a little crab mak- 
ing its home in their mantles, living altogether inside 
their shells. This crab also lives with other tenants, of 
which more later on. Again the oyster begins life as a 
wanderer; affixed to the back of a spider crab, with 
several of his kind, he leads a romantic existence, until 
the spider sheds his shell; at this time the oysters may 
be as big over as half-dollars, and the crab must ex- 
perience great relief on being rid of these unwelcome 
guests. A worse misfortune overtakes poor spider when 
he unwittingly thrusts one of his sharp toes between the 
valves of an unsuspecting quahaug. These close like a 
vise, and the clam must be pulled out of the sand be- 
fore he can proceed, and the uncomfortable clog hangs 
on till the toe breaks off; before this happens he may pick 
up one or two more, it being no uncommon thing to see 
a spider with three. Angler fish and quahaugs are two 
of nature’s steel traps. The first is so by nature, with 
malice aforethought; with the last it is a matter of acci- 
dent confined to the various species of crabs, the spider 
and horseshoe mostly, and occasionally to birds; I have 
myself seen a loon killed with a large quahaug impaled on 
his bill. This bird was shot from the deck of a schooner 
as it was swimming alopg by. It could hardly hold its 
head up enough for breath, and was quite spent. 

The oyster crab before mentioned also lives in the big 
horse clam of the Pacific Coast; a thick bed of these 
shellfish grew in the flats along the shore of North Bay, 
Puget Sound, east of Heron Island. Half of these clams 
had crabs in them, sometimes two crabs to a clam. It 
would seem that they must be born in the oyster or clam, 
and do not go and come at will, for once out of an oyster 
they would never get back. However militant crabs may 
be, some of them are chivalrous and will defend a com- 
panion who is unarmored, and run for safety carrying 
the soft-shelled one too. Still, I am much inclined to 
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A SUCCESSFUL DEER PHOTOGRAPH. 
Photo by Mr. C. A. Taff. 


the convolutions, the other a smooth shell. Some people 
consider them one variety, the first mentioned males, the 
last females. My observations point to a different conclu- 
sion. During the latter part of summer the females 
spawn; they produce a tough, leathery string, about 2ft. 
long, on one edge of which are thickly grafted little 
pouches, about the size of a silver quarter, and three- 
sixteenths of an inch deep. These are filled with a trans- 
parent jelly, in which may be seen the germs of future 
winkles. the outer edge of each pocket is a semi-oval 
spot of thinner material, through which the young eventu- 
ally make their escape. One end of the string is an- 
chored in the bottom to a depth of 6in. or more; on this 
portion the pouches are wider apart and not fully de- 
veloped. The spawn is usually placed where the tide will 
not leave it dry, and is white at first, changing to yel- 
lowish and brown. 2 

The oystermen pull up all they find to prevent their 
growing. When boys, we used to pinch the pockets with 
our fingers till the outlet burst and their contents escaped. 

All of this string of pouches is produced imside .the 
winkle’s body, and can be withdrawn by a pull; then it 
will be found completed up to the end, with no tinfinished 
pockets on the string. en this is done I do not, think 
she can pick up the work again, but probably cowld make 
new one. oa 

The borer makes a cluster of little pockets like melon 
seeds placed in the shells of oysters and.clams, or under 


i 


stones, with toadfishes for neighbors. The. 


think that this service is only rendered by the male crabs 
to those of the gentler sex, in the performance of certain 
a of nature which an armored condition would pre- 
clude. 

Mr. Samuels’ anemones remind me of some flowers I 
once saw protruding from their serpentine shells attached 
to a partially sunken log. I was shooting wild ducks on 
a tiny lagoon that made in from Puget Sound, and was 
using this log for a blind, having piled up some boughs, 
behind which my gunning boat was hauled. This little 
lagoon, or “squim,”’ was shaped like a triangle, the apex 
of which ran back into the high timber; the front was 
shut off from the Sound by a beach over which the 
birds came. I was up in the apex where it was shaded by 
the giant firs; the water was 3 or 4ft. deep, and the log 
was propped off the bottom by its broken limbs. 

The shooting was slow, and during an interval my 
attention was caught by what appeared to be several pink 
and white flowers growing below the surface. On ex- 
amination I could see that they grew out of a shell about 
as large as a lead pencil, which was plastered on to the 
bark of the tree. On thrusting my wiping stick down 
they quickly withdrew, being alarmed at the least agita- 
tion. After a bit they would come out again. They were 
very bright colored and pretty; among them were a num- 
ber of jelly-like masses fastened to the log by one end; 
they were about rin, in diameter and 2in, long, very 
diaphanous, and while evidently, alive, were more like 


fungoids than animals. They.had a perceptible organism, 


however. eet 
IS 


Although I watched these curiosities so intently that 
several widgeon and bluebills came to my decoys and 
got off without harm, I did not see them catch any food. 

A similar misleading appearance is presented by the 
foliage-like cilia on the end of a goduck’s snout, which 
looks like a bunch of leaves growing on the bottom; a 
slight disturbance will cause these to disappear. The 
body of this clam.is out of proportion to its shells, which 
are fluted like a pecten’s, but not so decided; the wonder 
of it lies in its rubber neck, which is sometimes 2ft. 
long. Specimens of this shellfish weighing 16lbs, have 
been dug, but they affect hard clay banks, where one has 
to use a pick and bar to mine for them; again, they will 
be found in water sand and can only be come at by sink- 
ing a pipe around them and exhausting its contents. 
However caught, they are very good eating. 

WALTER B. SAVARY. 


The Horn Snake. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Now comes Mr. Eliot Norton and stirs up the sting- 
ing snake myth again, affording another opportunity to 
the “snake editor” to lay a ghost that hath oft been laid 
before. This necessitates a repetition of the exorcism 
that was set forth by the writer several years ago in 
FOREST AND STREAM, 

Mr. Norton has found a number of intelligent and hon- 
est people who firmly believe in stinging snakes—having 
seen them with their own eyes, etc. I have had exactly 
the same experience. When investigating the subject of 
stinging snakes—their existence or non-existence—I 
found that several highly intelligent and highly educated 
gentlemen of my acquaintance treated the question as not 
debatable, as they themselves had seen numerous speci- 
mens of the stinging snake—had seen them perform their 
peculiar antics, and, especially, all had seen the sting 
itself repeatedly thrust out at the end of the tail. All of 
which leads to the conclusion that the human mind has 
an instinctive proneness to overcredulity regarding 
snakes, their functions and attributes. The word “in- 
stinctive” is used advisedly. 

Throughout the whole domain of animated nature the 
snake is regarded as par excellence the enemy of man. 
This feeling is doubtless an inherited instinct, that sur- 
vives from a very remote period in the mutual 
relations of man and snake, when the former was 
comparatively defenseless against the latter, and when 
the serpent probably constituted man’s most for- 
midable enemy. Hence arose the prevailing dis- 
position on the part of humanity in general, and espe- 
cially the more ignorant, to destroy all snakes indiscrim- 
inately, large and small, venomous and non-veriomous, 
with a superstitious vindictiveness, This instinctive aver- 
sion to the serpent tribe is a strong argument for the the- 
ory that the human race originated in a warm climate, 
where snakes do most abound. The common attitude of 
the human family toward the snake tribe is one of aloof- 
ness—to avoid any sort of contact—to keep at a safe dis- 
tance—with the natural result of what may be called “‘will- 
ful ignorance,” and an indiscriminate condemnation of 
the whole tribe. The usual source of information about 
snakes is therefore “hearsay evidence” embellished by 
luxuriant imaginations, 

But to return to the particular subject in hand. The 
writer, after much diligent effort, secured two specimens 
of the much-dreaded “‘stinging snake,” one nearly dead 
but still able to wriggle his tail in a lively manner, while 
the other was very much alive. These specimens were 
recognized without hesitation by all the experts as being 
the genuine article. 

Upon the first hasty examination of the wriggling tail 
of the half-dead specimen, I could almost have sworn 
that I saw the sting, quickly thrust out and withdrawn, 
thus showing the influence of mental predisposition or 
credulity. go 

It is perhaps needless to add that the snake had no 
sting, no semblance of a sting, and no place in his anat- 
omy to accommodate such a weapon. ° 

The live specimen was kept as a pet, and a subject of 
study, for about six weeks and then released. He was 
found to be exceptionally passive and absolutely inoffen- 
sive. When carrying this snake on my arm through the 
village to set him at liberty at the river’s margin, I en- 
countered a man who was a stranger to me, who showed 
a great deal of excitement at sight of the snake. He 
danced about and exclaimed, ‘““Why, man, that’s a sting- 
ing snake! If it pops its sting in you it will kill you!” 
etc., etc. He told me in a very animated manner that he 
had seen one of those snakes thrust its tail through a 
cypress board. Now here was very direct evidence of a 
most concrete sort of the peculiar endowments of the 
“stinging snake,” and from an “eye witness.” When I 
had succeeded in convincing him by ocular demonstra- 
tion, and much against his will, that the snake had no 
sting, and was otherwise harmless, he admitted that the 
snake he had seen with its tail thrust through a board was 
dead when he saw it and that the board was split; but he 
was told that it had thrust its tail through the board, etc. 

An investigation of the habits of the so-called stinging 
snake indicated that its food consisted (probably wholly 
consisted) of animals whose habitat is soft mud and ooze, 
such as mud eels, newts, etc. The specimen under my 
observation showed a marked disposition to burrow its 
head down into mud and to conceal its head in any situa- 
tion when disturbed, at the same time showing considera- 
ble agility in the movements of its tail. When released 
in the edge of the water, instead of swimming away, it 
burrowed through the soft mud and so went out of sight. 
An acquaintance informed me that he had discovered one 
of these snakes with a large eel in its mouth. 

It is possible that in seizing its prey and withdrawing its 
victims from the mud its tail is used to “get a purchase” 
on root or snag to aid in the operation. ‘At all events, 
the disposition to burrow downward, accompanied by 
adroitness in the tail ‘movetnents, is probably the sole 
foundation of the stinging snake myth. 


CoAHOMA. 
MisstsstPrt. 





Horyoxe, Mass., Oct. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your correspondent’s inquiry in current issue of Forest 
AND STREAM concerning a snake that stings with its 
tail is worthy of more than passing notice, considering 











the fact that so much ignorance prevails, not only con- 
cerning the actual structure and habits of serpents in 
general, but of the distinctive characteristics of our 
native ophidians. It is the writer’s intention to prepare 
a few notes for early publication in your columns set- 
ting forth fundamental facts concerning this branch of 
zoological science which will serve as a base of reason- 
ing when dealing with these creatures, and thus aid 
even superficial observers of animal life in arriving at 
the facts concerning their structure and habits, their uses 
and their dangers. 

But the question asked by Mr. Norton may be an- 
swered in a few words, since practically ail our native 
serpents have been carefully observed and studied by per- 
sons eminently qualifid for this work. There are no 
snakes, native to the United States at least—nor probably 
elsewhere in the world—that, scorpion-like, sting with 
their tails. All recognized venomous serpents inject their 
poison through fangs located in the mouth, and directly 
connected with specialized glands which secrete the 
poisonous fluid. Most of the fangs of venomous serpents 
are located in the anterior portion of the mouth, and 


are either movable or permanently erect; but a few - 


species are known to science in which the poison is 
ejected through or along a posterior fang or posterior 
grooved tooth or teeth. These latter snakes are called 
opistoglyphs, and the species already studied are not par- 
ticularly dangerous to man or the larger animals, though 
frogs, toads and lizards bitten by them readily die. Four 
species of opistoglyph snakes have been found within 
the United States—one common to our entire southern 
border, two found only in the extrtme southern corner 
of Texas, and one species from southern Arizona. 

But to return to the snake with the armored tail. Al- 
though many serpents have a somewhat pointed horny 
tail cap, this is no more offensive than one’s finger nail— 
no more capable of “stinging” than a snake’s tongue. 
Some herpetologists have tried to show that this horny 
extremity—when occurring on the Crotolide (rattle- 
snakes, moccasins, etc.)—is really a rudimentary rattle, 
but there is much evidence to the contrary. We find a 
pointed horny tail cap on two common native snakes, 
which, at a superficial glance, much resemble each other, 
but which in reality are widely different. These are 
the venomous copeprhead and the harmless “flathead” 
or “puff adder.” On the copperhead the tail tip is de- 
flected to one side, while on the “puff adder” it is in line 
with the body. Doubtless the “horn snake” or “sting- 
ing adder” mentioned by your correspondent is none 
other than Heterodon platyrhinus—our friend the “puff 
adder,” the “hog nose,” the “blowing viper,” etc.—to 
whom we paid a slight tribue in Forest AND STREAM 
for July 15, but which will doubtless continue to be ma- 
ligned and stoned as long as ignorance of things herpeto- 
logical eaptianae--aaien promises to be for centuries 
to come. Dr. J. Hosart EcsBert. 





A Successful Deer Photograph. 


WHITINSVILLE, Mass., Oct. 28.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I send you by even mail a half-tone plate of a 
photograph of a buck that I obtained in August last. The 
plate was made from an enlargement, and shows the fact 
to some extent. 

It was necessary to use the bromide enlargement for 
this purpose, as the negative was reported “‘lost;” together 
with another of a smaller buck which I had given to a 
photo — dealer to have enlargements made. I do not 
think I shall see either negative again. I now consider 
myself fortunate to have the enlarged prints, as I have no 
contact prints from either. 

I have tried for several seasons to get a good photo- 
graph of a deer—one wherein the deer would show plainly 
and not require to be pointed out. I have obtained a num- 
ber first and last, but this one is far ahead of any of them 
and I would like to see it shown in the pages of Forest 
AND STREAM. 

The subject, position and background are unusually 
good. The camera was a 4 by Sin., 11%4in. focus, with 
diaphragm shutter set for one-fifth second, distance 60 to 
75{t., about 4 o’clock in the afternoon. I had a rest in 
the bow of the canoe to set the camera on so there would 
be no movement other than the motion of ‘the boat. It 
turned out that I gauged the stability of the buck to a 
nicety, as immedi&tely after the exposure was made he 
turned and walked out of the water into the woods. There 
was hardly a half-second to spare. 

I find a good many things combine to prevent a good 
photo of deer in the summer—the chief thing is the red 
orange coat of the animal, which turns out to be dark in 
the picture, though it is bright enough in the original. 
In the present case the bright afternoon sun shone full on 
the deer, and the result is far better than usual; besides, 
the background being very dark helps to bring the deer 
out prominently. C. A. Tart. 








Loading Buckshot. 

Ricumonpb, Va., Oct. 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The method of loading buckshot mentioned in your issue 
of the 28th by Mr. B. W. Sperry is one that I tried my- 
self some years ago, but did not find very satisfactory. 

li, as I understand him, he meeces loading them in 
the shell he intends to use, he will find that the wax will 
be shattered by the explosion, breaking it from the side 
of the cartridge, and the shot will scatter as bad as ever. 

Another method, which I used with more success, was 
to take an empty cartridge and ram a wad.down to the 
bottom of it; then load it up with buckshot in the man- 
ner he describes and pour in the melted wax. After it has 
cooled and solidified thoroughly, cut the cartridge away 
from around it. Then the and wax can be put into 
the shell to be used, as you would a bullet. This method, 
however, has the disadvantage of being very uncertain, in 
some cases the load not breaking up at all, but going like 
a bullet, and in others not 
appreciabie difference from a loose load. I can recall two 
instances in which the whole load only made one large 
hole, the first at a target at 4oyds., and the other at a 
bear cub in a large live oak. In neither case had the shot 
separated at all. R. F. Bangs. 
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Game Bag and Gun. 
Mr. Mulate’s Big Moose. 


“Mr. Eames J. Mutate returned to Mommenttown 
Monday, after a three weeks’ hunting expedition to Can- 
ada. Hudson’s Bay was the northern terminus of the trip, 
in which region Mr. Mulate encountered three snow- 
storms and a temperature of 12 degrees above zero. Mr. 
Mulate killed a moose weighing about 1,300lbs., whose 
horns measured from 53 to 55in. from tip to tip. Five 
shots were required to bring it to bay. Smaller game 
was shot and trapped, but of this no account was taken. 
About 325 miles of the journey was made in canoes and on 
foot. Mr. Greeley Bate was with Mr. Mulate, but was 
not so fortunate. Mr. Bate did not return with Mr. 
Mulate.” 

The above silly story is copied from a recent issue of a 
prominent Baltimore newspaper, with the names only 
changed. 

Mr. Mulate, if one is to believe his statement, made a 
trip from Maryland to Hudson’s Bay (325 miles of the 
journey by canoe and on foot) and got back in three 
weeks, with a moose weighing about 1,300lbs., with 
elastic “horns” measuring all the way from 53 to 55in. 

Such a journey as Mr. Mulate says he made could not 
be accomplished by an ordinary mortal (but then, to be 
sure, Mr, Mulate is no ordinary mortal) under four or 
five months, and instead of the journey being 325 miles by 
canoe and on foot, more than 1,325 miles would have to be 
made in that way, and at an expenditure probably ten 
times greater than Mr. Mulate’s. Only one moose to show 
for such a remarkable journey, made in such record- 
breaking time, would seem but poor recompense. The 
Province of Quebec permits of two moose for each per- 
son composing a hunting party, and as Mr. Mulate and 
his companion probably had a guide apiece, they were con- 
sequently entitled to eight modse, instead of only one. 

The above remarkable newspaper yarn is of a piece 
with a similar one printed in the Sun, of this city, three or 
four years ago, extolling the prowess of a certain silver- 
smith’s clerk, who had just returned from a hunting trip 
with a moose weighing 1,500lbs., and “said to be the 
largest moose ever shot in the State of Maine.” Four 
men fired thirteen shots at this fabled monster, and yet 
did not stop it. The moose was found dead the next 
morning a few rods away. The carcass was shipped to 
New York, so the story ran, and distributed among admir- 
ing friends. An inviting morsel, truly, after lying all 
night with its entrals unremoved. This alleged sports- 
man boasted of killing six deer himseli—two at one shot— 
regardless of the fact that he was entitled to shoot but 
two. 

Had this imitation sportsman been satisfied with simply 
printing his remarkable yarn without photographic em- 
bellishment, it would have been absurd enough to sports- 
men, but he actually had the nerve to ‘print a picture of 
the 1,500lb. moose on a raft, with the hero beside it, of 
course. The carcass did not come as high as the fellow’s 
knee, and was of a four or five year old bull, weighing 
probably 60olbs. 

Your correspondent knows of a resident of New York 
City who has just returned from Canada with the heads 
of three large bull moose. None of them, however, 
weighed 1,500 or even 1,300lbs., and he was not compelled 
to shoot them thirteen times each, or to go to Hudson’s 
Bay after them either. 303. 








Eastern Massachusetts. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

About now look out for game. It don’t last very long 
in this part of the country, and the early bird catches the 
worm. By Dec. 1 it is rather cold to be out with a rig 
on that’s fit to shoot in, unless it be foxes. We ought to 
have close season on birds about Dec. 1, as there is 
chance to pot-hunt with the snow on. Ruffed grouse, or 
partridges, as we call them here, seem to be as plenty as 
usual. The markets quote them ds very scarce and pay 
$1.75 per pair, which is the highest price, I think, on 
record. I don’t know how it is, unless snaring has been 
suppressed to quite an extent by the State game asso- 
ciation. They are doing effective work by having war- 
dens out all the fall. If we could stop the sale of game 
we would strike the nail on the head. Birds at such 
a price makes too much of an inducement for the mar- 
ket hunter. 

We have a case in the district court at present for snar- 
ing partridges, and it is reported that another arrest was 
made yesterday of an old professional Boxford snarer 
that has the reputation of sending off “two bags of birds 
a week to the market.” 

Quail were badly winter killed and are very scarce. I 
started one covey of about a dozen good-sized birds and 
shot five of them. Four of the five were male birds. I 
then left them alone. I am satisfied if I don’t shoot an- 
other one this fall. I hear of some very small birds being 
seen—hardly large enough to fly. I think in such cases 
the old birds’ nest was destroyed by the mowing ma- 
chines in July, and they made another nest and hatched 
a late brood. I have heard of only one other quail being 
killed in town this fall. Two good men with good dogs 
hunted all day yesterday and didn’t find a bird. 2: 

Woodcock have been scarce. I shot a few native birds, 
but there seems to be no flight of the Northern bird along 
yet, and there ought to have been in this moon. Hunters 
get $1 per pair in Boston for the birds, which is high. 

Rabbits seem to be more plentiful than for years, but 
the hills seem to be full of old burrows made by skunks 
and woodchucks, into which they scurry pretty lively after 
being started. If we can keep the ferret fiends away there 
will be plenty of this game left over. — i . 

Gray squirrels are fairly plentiful, this being a bearing 

ear for nuts. Have heard of a raccoon being killed in 

iddleton. I think a man with a good dog could find 
good hunting in the Andover woods. The fox hunters 
have had very good luck so far, as I suppose, but I am 
not much of an authority on this sport. It seems to me 
about like going buffalo hunting on Cape Cod, but I ad- 
mire the pluck and perseverance that goes to make up a 
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sucessful hunter. We have three up at this end of tc 
town that can hold their own in any crowd—Dr. E. H. 
Niles, E, H. Langdon and Arthur Beckford. Mr. Lang- 
don hung another large fine red to his belt a few days 
since. Then there is Capt. Martin and D. S. Brown, of 
Tapleyville, who think the sport about to their liking and 
get their share. 

The leaves are well off the trees and owing to the dry 
weather the swamps are quite free from water, so that 
the hunting conditions are unusually good. 

On the coast they are having good coot shooting, but 
it is poor sport to shoot the old fool fowl. They don’t 
seem to know anything. They will decoy to anything 
that floats, from a chip to a barrel with a boat hitched to 
it. Shoot half the flock and they will then go 1ooyds. 
and bite again at the same bait. They are hardly fit to 
eat unless you know just how to cook them, and so tough 
you have to skin them to get the feathers off. I didn’t 
hear of many snipe on the flight here, neither have I seen 
any geese going south yet. Joun N. Bassitr. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 


Cuicaco, Oct. 28.—The majority of the ducks working 
on the Calumet Marsh now are mallards,’ and in the 
gamble of shooting chances in so much shot a country, one 
might on almost any day of the week pick up a half-dozen 
or more mallards along that marsh. The dam at the rail- 
road crossing is backing up the water, and while it has 
ruined our little snipe corner, it is slowly improving the 
ducking ground. 











Near the End. 


It is likely that we are near the end of our snipe season 
now, as we have had very heavy cold rains for the last 
three days, which has probably sent the birds on South. 
I think they came down during the late moonlight nights 
and fine weather. Most of the birds killed this week have 
been very poor of flesh. 


The Quail Season. 


However disappointing may have been the duck and 
snipe season this fall, the quail season will more than 
make up for it. Quail have never been more abundant 
in the West than they are this year, and it is pleasing to 
feel that there may be abundance of sport for the next 
few months in one part or the other of the South or 
West with these birds, which offer what I have always 
thought to be the finest sport of America. If you go 
grouse hunting you get rough walking and a few birds. 
If you go snipe shooting you get wet and muddy... If you 
go duck shooting you get up early in the morning. But 
when you go quail shooting, provided that you have plenty 
of birds, and provided also that you have good dogs, you 
have abundance of good, clean shooting of a nature 
difficult enough to offer sport. Moreover, if you kill a 
good bag of say a couple of dozen quail, you have not got a 
great pile of meat to reproach you. 

. It will be easy to direct shooters to good quail country 
this fall, for the birds are abundant from this latitude 
south, all the way from Ohio to Kansas, and as far south 
as the Gulf. I would say take the Illinois Central road 
south, for instance, or say the Monon in Indiana. Any- 
where a hundred and fifty miles south of Chicago ought to 
bring one into good quail country around the smaller 
villages. I have reports from lower Michigan which state 
that the quail crop is in some places very good, though in 
others the birds seemed to have winter-killed a little bit 
last year. ‘ 

To-day I have met in town friends just up from 
Tennessee and Mississippi, and these tell me that the 
quail crop, or the “bird” crop, as it is called in the 
South. is something extraordinary. At Woodstock, Lucy 
and Millington, all points not far from Memphis, the 
birds are very numerous indeed. Mr. Wilbur A. Jones, of 
Port Gibson, Miss., tells me that in his neighborhood the 
birds are very abundant. 

Speaking of the South, I am reminded that Memphis 
shooters have within the last week or so been having very 
good duck shooting, also at Beaver Dam and Bear Lake, 
south of Memphis. 


In the West, 


A party made up of Messrs. T. P. Hicks and Silas 
Palmer, with Lieutenant of the Warren Avenue Police 
Station, this city, left some time ago for Tracy, Minn. 
They have apparently had very good success, for they 
have sent home a t many ducks to friends in the city. 
Returning from Minnesota, these gentlemen came as far 
toward home as Milwaukee, but then started back, and 
are now in northern Wisconsin somewhere after big game. 
This makes the matter of their license foot up a very pretty 
figure. It is getting so these days in the West that it costs 
something to own and operate a shotgun. 

Mr. Fredric W. Jenkins and his friend, Mr. C. F. 
Hotchkiss, both of Binghamton, N. Y., reached Chicago 
this week and called at the Forest anp STREAM office to 
ask where they were going. They had had all their plans 
made for a trip in Routt county, Colo., where they had 
been invited to join a rancher who was to take them 
out. At the last minute, however, these plans fell through, 
and the gentlemen when they reached Chicago were un- 
decided as to whither they should head. I told them to go 
out to Mr. William Wells’ hunting lodge, at Wells’ Post 
Office, in Uinta omeety. Wyo. They were headed that way 
when last seen, and I trust will have a pleasant trip. If 
they do not on such short notice catch Mr. Wells himself, 
they should certainly be able to find a guide in that terri- 
tory, where they would be near to very good e coun- 
try, and unless the cats have got all of Mr. Wells’ dogs 
they ought to have some fun with lions and lynx. I 
presume they may. get some snow before they get out. but 
they both looked as if they could stand it. They have 

hunted in Canada and New Brunswick, and each 
Reel Be caribou and ne so that the wee of the 
ountain not to jar 

I was talking. wt Geo Thorne, of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., this city, the day, and he tells me that 
on his. trip he went in at Libby, Mont., and 
hunted in the Kootenai country. He says he is fairly well 
sed with his trip, in spite of the fact that he did not 
. The bear he got was a black bear, 
but a very fine one. They ran across the bear in a thicket, 
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and Mr. Thorne jumping up on a | a runnin 
shot, catching the bear squarely thesis ¢ heart. He 
says it made quite a fuss in the thicket for a while, but 
went only a few steps from where it was shot. He used 
a .30-30, and in this case that weapon proved good enough 
for a bear. I have been talking with a good many hunters 
lately who have been out after big game with the small- 
bore rifles, and I think the general agreement among them 
is that the .30-40 is a better wares for very large game 
than the .30-30. For instance, Mr. Jenkins, of Bingham- 
ton, tells me that he killed two moose in two shots with 
the .30-40. Indeed, I am not sure but it was three moose 
in three shots. Nearly all agree that the .30-40 is a terrible 
weapon. I have never shot the .30-40 myself, and have 
only to say regarding the .30-30 that it is the sweetest 
shooting weapon I ever put to my face. 

Speaking of bears naturally reminds one of our old 
friend Capt. Bobo, of Mississippi, the man who out of all 
America is best entitled to wear the name of the Big Bear 
Chief. I wish I might give only the best reports of 
Capt. Bobo’s health and happiness, but I am told to-day 
that he is having very bad trouble with his right eye, which 
has become involved with inflammation from a little 
tumor. It is sad to think of Bobo not hunting bear, but I 
think he is not hunting this fall. There never was a 
bigger-hearted man than this same Bobo, and his like in 
the canebrake never crossed a saddle. 

Gen. Nelson A. Miles, Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. 
Army, was in Chicago this week on his way West for a 
little hunting trip near the ranch of Buffalo Bill. It 
might be supposed by some that during these days of war 
Gen. Miles would be chained to business at Washington, 
but he knows very well that the boys can take care of this 
two-for-a-nickel war, and meantime he can take a little 
vacation on his own hook. Our war does not seem to be 
a very big one compared to the one in South Africa, at 
any rate. 

Speaking of wars and rumors of wars reminds one that 
some awfully good fellows turn up in the Army in the 
fighting times. Here was Johnny Roberts, who used to 
run the Roberts Resort up at Neenah, on Lake Winne- 
bago. Johnny had all kinds of money, and he devoted 
himself seriously to having a good time. He was over 
in Cuba last year knocking around, and he spent some time 
in Florida in one place or another since then. Then he 
seems to have suddenly concluded that times were dull 
in this. country, and I have just heard that he has enlisted 
and gone to Manila. 


The Gaylord Club. 


The Gaylord Club, of Wisconsin, is one of the pros- 
perous sporting institutions of the Wéstern country. In 
its president, Mr. Fred M. Stephenson, of Menominee, 
Mich., it has a typical Western sportsman, though I might 
add that the type sets a rather hard pace to follow. Mr. 
Stephenson is a splendid shot with rifle or gun, a skilled 
caster with bait-reel or fly-rod, a fiend to walk, and a 
close student of the things of the outdoor air. He has 
traveled pretty much everywhere, owns pine lands in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Louisiana and Texas, is a coffee 
planter and vanila grower in Mexico, and for all 1 know 
has a cucumber garden in the Arctic Circle., Moreover, he 
is an epicure as may classify under the definition of our 
friend Bill Werner, the chef, “An epicure is a man who 
can eat anything without getting sick.’ But what I 
started out to say was that the Gaylord Club is carrying 
out its plans in very sane and generous fashion. Situated 
near some very good trout streams, it has established a 
trout hatchery of its own, which is rapidly developing into 
one of the best in the State. Deer and trout bid fair to be 
abundant for a long time around the Gaylord Club. 


E. Hoves. 
480 Caxton Butipinc, Chicago, Il. 


The Coon Season is On. 


Boston, Oct. 28—A. W. Hayford is another success- 
ful Boston gunner. He has been on a trip after big game 
to Millinocket and the lakes and waters above. He saw 
a great many deer, and could have obtained a number of 
does, but waited till the day before his departing for 
home, when he killed two handsome bucks. Partridge 
shooting was excellent. He met another hunter, who had 
been still further up the line of the railroad after moose. 
He had seen a very large number—eighteen or twenty— 
but all cows. Another hunter, who has been into the 
same section after moose, was rewarded by his guide get- 
ting an answer to a call, after the fourth night at that 
most thrilling amusement. The bull came down bellowing 
and grouting, and the hunter was ready. The water 
splashed and the bushes opened on the bank. The hunter 
had his rifle at his shoulder, with trigger-finger strained 
almost to pulling, as a big animal hove in dim sight. 
“Don’t fire!” whispered the guide. “It is a cow!” That 
the hunter was disgusted goes without saying. But after 
all he was grateful to the guide, who had saved him from 
the heavy fine attached to the killing of a cow moose at 
any time in Maine. Mr. Walker, of Boston, has suc- 
ceeded in getting a fine moose in the neighborhood of 
Ashland. fie saw others, including a great many cows. 
His idea is that moose have increased; cow moose 
especially. Messrs. A. L. Belcher, C. C. Stanchfield and 
O. T. Prescott. of Boston, are out of the woods with six 
handsome buck deer, taken in the vicinity of Lobster 
Lake. They speak in the highest terms of the hunting in 
that vicinity. They met a moose hunter who was very 
indignant at what he considers the height of hunting im- 
pudence and unfairness. His guide had industriously 
called and called for moose till at last a bull came down, 
and the hunter was about to fire, when went the rifle 
of another hunter. not far away. He did not hit the 
moose but scared him away. With his guide paddling as 
fast as possible, the first hunter pursued the other canoe. 
with the intention of giving the second hunter a piece of 
his mind. But the pair disappeared in the darkness. 

Coon hunting is good in Maine this fall. A peculiar 
feature is that one does not have to go back into the big 
yvame regions to hunt coon. They are more abundant in 
the farming regions in Androscoggin and lower Oxford 
counties. A Boston drummer, on a business trip, stopped 
at Lawtiaieneihe eats day, ys had an invitation to join 
in a coon hunt night. temptation was too great. 
They went down to a farming section near Sabatis, where 





the coons had. been feeding on sweet corn all the fall. 
They had a dog with them noted for finding and treeing 


_coons. They wandered over stubble fields and through. 


pees of- wood for an hour or so, when at last the dog 
arked and went for a big oak not far away. The hunters 
made for the same tree, and it was plain, from the antics 
of the dog, that the game was in it. The tree was too big 
to fell, and there was nothing to do but to wait till day- 
light, to see to shoot. A big fire was built, and the hunters 
disposed of their tired limbs around it as best they could. 
Somewhere near morning the Boston drummer says that 
he had fallen partly asleep, when thud went something to 
the ground. It was the coon, tired of waiting for the 
hunters to depart. The dog was after him and soon had 
him up another tree, where, with one of the hunters, he 
stood guard till morning. At daylight the coon was 
shot. But the first tree had not been deserted, and three 
other coons were shot from it. The drummer did his 
part, bringing down one of the coons with a shotgun. He 
says that waiting all night at the foot of a big oak tree 
in an open pasture is cool and dewy—no pun on the 
Admiral intended—work, but somewhat exciting when it 
gets light enough to see the little, bright eyes through the 
branches. Boston markets are receiving an unusual num- 
ber of raccoons this fall. 

Boston, Oct. 30.—Again the newspaper reports are not- 
ing more sportsmen than ever before in Maine, and the 
amount of game secured is greater than last year. Every 
year the same story is told, and it may be true and it may 
not. It certainly comes from sources that take little pains 
to be accurate, and have no interest except to boom the 
regions about which they write. It is claimed, however, 
that statistics compiled by the railroads show that the 
month of October, up to and including last Friday, in- 
cluded shipments of deer into and through Bangor to the 
number of 1,034, with 53 moose. This number is con- 
siderably greater than for the same period last year. 
The deer are reported to have generally been of medium 
size, and largely does, though a few fine bucks have been 
seen among the number. This is not unusual, the big 
bucks coming after the snow falls, when it is easier to 
find them. The moose are running about up to the aver- 
age, none being booked above 8oolbs. SPECIAL. 


Slaughter vs. Sport. 
From the Pittsburg Daily News, Oct. 21. 


Now that the hunting season in this State has been 
opened with so much vigor and enthusiasm, the pros- 
pects for “big bags” never having been better in late 
years, a country editor who is in a position to judge calls 
attention to a perversion of the sport, which, if persisted 
in, can have but one effect: the depopulation of our woods 
and forests of almost all kinds of game. Hunting 
matches, in which the participants take sides to see which 
can slaughter the greater quantity of game in a given 
time, are now “all the rage.” To add zest to the sport, 
after the butchery is finished the contesting teams sit 
down to a supper paid for by the losers. These matches 
have become very common, especially up in the north- 
western region of the State, and reports of the whole- 
sale killings of game are frequently chronicled in the 
country press. 

The idea of setting out as one of a party of hunters 
whose avowed objeet is to slaughter more game than 
another party for the purpose of avoiding payment for a 
supper is abhorrent to the instincts of every true sports- 
man. The man whose object in hunting is simply to 
kill every wild thing in sight is a butcher, not a sports- 
man. Wise laws for the preservation of game in Penn- 
sylvania have been passed by the Legislature, but they 
will be of little effect if these disgraceful hunting matches 
are to continue. Go into a piece of woodland where one 
of these hunting matches has recently been conducted, 
and you find yourself in a silent region from which birds 
and animals have fled. Those not laid low by the bullets 
of the wholesale hunters have been frightened away by 
the shouts and bombarding, and may never return. 
Thoughtlessness is responsible in great measure for this 
deplorable condition of affairs, but the carelessness of 
some hunters is no less than criminal. Any gentleman 
whose attention is called to the mischief he is working 
would doubtless be considerate enough to give up this 
kind of sport, but sterner measures may be necessary with 
some of the others. For it is apparent that among 
these wholesale hunters there can be very few real gen- 
tlemen and genuine sportsmen. 





An Indiana Party in the Rockies. 


PortLanp, Ind., Oct. 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The party of nineteen that went from here the first of 
the month to hunt near the Yellowstone National Park re- 
turned on the 24th inst. They made a tour of the Park 
by stage coach, then undertook to reach the elk in the 
mountains. They got near enough to see a very large 
herd moving about in the timber some miles above them, 
but a snowstorm com them and they were compelled to 
retrace their steps. Dr. Mackey says they shoveled snow 
2ft. deep to pitch their tent, and at times were in snow to 
their shoulders. An old scout undertook to break a trail 
for some of the boys, but his pack mule got into snow to 
his neck and refused to go further. They got two antelope 
and some small game, and say that the sight-seeing paid 
them well for the trip. G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


A Tame Deer Chase in New Jersey. 


Tue village school at Holmdel, near Matawan, was dis- 
turbed and broken up Thursday morning by the sudden 
appearance of a deer. The deer jumped through a side 
window of the schoolhouse and landed in front of the 
teacher’s desk. All the pupils ran for the doors and win- 
dows, making a hasty exit. The deer stood in wonder- 
ment and waited for an opening through which to leap. 
Outside could be heard the baying of a pack of hounds, 
and as the deer listened he darted about the room. Sev- 
eral hunters in scarlet coats came into the room and drove 
the deer out. This animal was the pr of P. F. 
Collier, who had loosed it for a chase—New York World. 





The Mind and the Trigger Finger. 


One hears, or has heard, a great deal about the physical 
side of shooting; the other side, the psychological, is far 
less frequently touched upon, either in print or in the 
conversation of shooting men, for the average shooting 
man is not much given to introspection with regard to the 
mental and instructive forces which are called into action 
during an ordinary day’s sport with the gun. In dealing 
with a purely subjective matter, such as that embraced 
by the title, one must perforce assume a certain position of 
dogmatism, and thus leave one’s self open to the criticism 
of those who chance to take different views. 

Shooting, to be dogmatic from the first, makes a far 
greater call upon the collective faculties than any ordinary 
occupation, and, more than this, a greater call than that 
which is necessary successfully to pursue any other kind 
of sport. Any one who masters the manipulation of a fly 
rod and has made himself familiar, by hearsay or reading 
merely, with the tactics essential to success, can go to the 
water and not only hook his fish, but land them as well. 
When doing this he exercises the senses of sight and 
touch, the mechanical function of casting the fly, and the 
judgment which prompts him to play and land his cap- 
tives. Again, any one who masters the physical art of 
sticking in the saddle, both on the flat and over his 
fences, and has sufficient nerve to ride across country, 
possesses all the acquirements necessary to ride to hounds, 
The hunting man exercises the senses of sight, hearing, 
and touch, the quality of pluck, and, if if he is to be any- 
where near at the kill, judgment. Though he needs 
pluck or nerve, which the fisherman does without, the tax 
upon his senses and his judgment is inferior to that which 
is imposed upon the judgment and the senses of the 
angler. The latter’s whole mind is centered upon fly or 
float. He holds himself, by continuous sense-concentra- 
tion, ever ready for instant action—on a decision to be 
made in a fraction of a second may depend the hooking or 
the loss of a fish. The hunting man when exercising his 
[nen has time to deliberate; the fisherman seldom 

as. 

Shooting, unless it be of the tamest kind, exercises the 
senses in a high degree. Hearing is a sense dispensed 
with by the angler—that is to say, he puts no tax upon 
it. On the other hand, the shooting man’s sense of hear- 
ing is continuously strained to catch the slightest sound 
which may tell of a coming or a rising bird. That in- 
stant, instinctive jump of the gun—it seems almost as 
though the volition which causes it is in the gun itself— 
which greets a sudden sound tells of the high state of 
tension to which this particular sense is subjected. No 
less a strain is placed upon the sense of sight. Taking 
sight and hearing together, then, the tax made upon the 
senses of the shooter is far greater, as well as more con- 
tinuous, than that made upon the senses of the hunting 
man or the angler. In the matter of touch the gunner 
requires “hands” quite as much as the rider or the fisher- 
man; in the matter of judgment he makes fully as large a 
draft upon his calculating faculties as does either of his 
fellow sportsmen—probably larger. And beyond this he 
exercises yet a further faculty, as, dogmatically, we shall 
see. 

A novice capable of sticking on can ride to hounds; the 
same novice, having made himself conversant with the or- 
dinary procedure of the angler, can go to the stream or 
the river and catch fish, though he may never before have 
caught one in Hs life; the same novice may make himself 
at home with the handling of a gun, and may read every 
word that has ever been written on the subject of shoot- 
ing, yet let him go into the field for the first time, and he 
probably will not be able to stop one driven partridge in 
fifty, or perhaps one rocketing pheasant in a hundred. 
And this brings us at last to the purely psychological side 
of shooting. At first glance it would seem as though the 
only things necessary to make a man a good shot are prac- 
tice and simple judgment; but this is not the case. One 
sees a large number of men who have shot for many years, 
and yet are rank bad shots at the best. Their faculties 
are fully developed; they may excel perhaps in things 
other than shooting; they may even have shot all their 
lives; and yet they have never been able to acquire the 
power of stopping their birds. 

The shooting tyro begins by missing bird after bird. 
Before very long he can, we will say, kill one bird in three 
flying straight away from him. But though he can do 
this, he may not be able to stop one crossing bird in a 
score. Shooting at the bird going away from him he ex- 
ercises a simple mechanical function; he raises the gun, 
covers the bird with the sight, pulls the trigger, and the 
bird drops. Shooting at a crossing bird he must use judg- 
ment, and straightway he endeavors by the use of judg- 
ment to find out what particular allowances are neces- 
sary to meet that ever-varying quantity, the sum of the 
speed, distance, and angle presented bv the different in- 
dividual birds which come within range. Judgment, or 
rather conscious calculation, of the sum of distance, ve- 
locity, and angle is, however, only exercised in the early 
stages of the gunner’s career, if he has in him the making 
of a good shot. Before long he begins to feel, to appre- 
ciate instinctively as it were, the point at which his charge 
must be placed in order to stop the bird, just as he can 
feel that he has shot behind a bird, or over it, or under 
it, as the case may be. In short, he crosses the line which 
divides conscious from unconscious calculation. This 
unconscious calculation is, to all intents and purposes, a 
latent instinct roused into being and quickly developed by 
a special call imposed upon the mental faculties to make 
extremely rapid calculations in order to bring about a 
special result. Though the result one aims to achieve is 
constant in itself, the means necessary to bring it about 
vary with each particular bird shot at, and the variation 
is wellnigh infinite. In a day’s partridge driving seldom 
do two birds present the same combination of speed, angle 
and range before the sportsman’s aim. 

We hear it said of a good shot that he has “got the 
knack of stopping his birds.” But what gives him the 
power of stopping them is something more than mere 
knack. It is knack that enables him to bring his gun 
bear like lightning when taking a snap shot. 2 
acquire the knack of rapidly handling a gun. 
physical act of instantaneous sighting knack 
moment of time which is allowed for a snap 
gunner’s mind u calculates distance 
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locity, and-his muscles obey his mind. Ask him what cal- 
— process he s through when he stops a rabbit 
flashin 
you. He shoots by instinct, by unconscious calculation— 
and kills, | 
_ I belive I am right in saying that every first-class shot 
is also a very quick shot. If this is not strictly accurate, 
at ali evetits the rule holds good in most cases. The 
necessarily limited experience or observation of a single 
individual is never of much worth as a basis-for forming 
general conclusions; but I may say that never yet have I 
met with an instance of a good shot being otherwise than 
a quick shot, or of a slow shot being a good shot. The 
slow shot uses conscious calculation; so long as he re- 
mains on the wrong side of the line dividing conscious 
from unconscious calculation he will never shoot anything 
but badly. If he has been shooting for some seasons and 
has failed to develop the power of unconscious calcula- 
tion, nothing can ever transform him into a good shot, 
any more than a man born without an ear for music can 
ever be transformed into a good musician. In both cases 
Nature withholds a certain faculty without which the at- 
tainment of efficiency is impossible. When once one has 
come to shoot instinctively, which means also quickly— 
killing one’s birds almost at the moment they rise, and 
making every shot practically a snap shot—a return to de- 
liberation and conscious calculation—shooting slowly, that 
is—would mean a large falling off in the proportion of 
kills to misses if systematically pursued. In the case of 
a good shot the first, the instinctive aim, is the aim most 
likely to kill. Every foot he follows a bird will decrease 
his chances of killing it; the longer he pauses the less in- 
stinctively will his mind act, for conscious calculation 
must, to a certain extent, make itself felt with delay. 
Who has not, let us say, kicked up a rabbit, raised the gun 
deliberately, followed the rabbit for 20yds. or 25yds., felt 
dead sure of the shot, pulled the trigger, and, to his as- 
tonishment, missed? The easy shots, the shots one takes 
one’s time about and feels certain of, are often the shots 
one misses most easily. And let me say in a concluding 
sentence that I am fully aware both of the controversial 
nature of what I have written, and also of its weak points 
when put to the test of argument. It is merely the opin- 
ion of an individual—London Field. 


Jersey Ways Just Like Some Others. 


Paterson, N. J., Oct. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Kindly permit me to take exception to the statement 
made in your last issue by Mr. H. N. Munn that the 
sportsmen of New Jersey have anything whatever to do 
with the framing of the fish and game laws of the State. 
It is true that sportsmen anuually go to Trenton ani 
submit their views, to which the committee listens with 
more or less patience. After this useless formula has been 
gone through with, Mr. Hayseed from Wayback county 
goes to the committee and delivers himself as follows: 
“There is a whole lot of game and fish and a whole lot 
of different seasons. I have a blacksmith, a good friend 
of mine, who wants to shoot snipe in September and only 
in that month, and if you will conform to his views I will 
vote for your bill. That is all I ask, and because it is so little 
I think I ought to have it.” Mr. Hayseed is followed 
by a dozen or more others each demanding’ something 
particular, and the result is the kaleidoscopic variety of 
fish and game laws to which people point whert they argue 
that New Jersey is not in the Union, The Segate of New 
Jersey some years ago passed a bill permitting the use of 
nets at all times of the year in all the fresh waters of the 
State for the taking of pike; the reason therefor being 
that a nephew of one of the Senators. had a small pond 
from which he wanted to take pike for breakfast once in 
a while. x CuHar.es A. SHRINER. 


Tricks. 


St. James, Minn.—There is a column in Forest AND 
STREAM called “That Reminds Me.” I have often 
thought a good one could be started on “Tricks.” So 
many little things are known by certain readers that are 
not known by others, that an exchange might be made 
with profit to all. I have learned one lately I consider 
good, If not new to all, at least it was to me and may 
be useful. Skunk odor is hard to get off,.but it can be 
done almost instantly with the. common carbolic acid 
sold in the drug stores. Also two teaspoonfuls in half a 
pail of water will kill the fleas on a dog instantly and 
without harm to the dog. I have been frozen out in 
Assinaboia and have run down here to catch a few ducks 
before winter sets in. Pink EpcE. 

Remembrance and Appreciation. 

Ironton, Ohio, Oct. 24.—We arethaving glorious 
autumn weather, and report comes of a fair e crop. 
The law is fairly enforced here, and a sooner is very sly. 
Giving the right to kill rabbits at all times causes the 
untimely death of some q ' 

I was sick and confined to my home. A brother 
sportsman rang the bell and asked to see me at the door. 
He handed me a small package, saying, “Tim, put that 
where it will do you the most good.” “That” had a 
beautifully mixed plumage, white and brown and gold; 
and on a slice of toast was fine. The gift pleased the 
eye and afterward the palate. JAMES : 


Southwest Florida. 

Fort Myers, Fia., Oct. 23.—A bear and two cubs passed 
within a mile of Fort Myers to-day. cub was cap- 
tured by a school teacher—Sellers, by name. 

Quail are more plentiful than for years. Turkey are 
being killed within three miles of town, although the 
closed season is not yet off. Deer very plentiful. 

The prospect is that this will be the best season for 
shooting that Lee county has known for many years. 


English shipe coming in thick. Duck shooting good at 
Lake Flirt: W. F. M. 


What He Cannot Understand. | 
A sHooTING friend says he can’t understand why it is 
that he can stand on the shore and pump lead into a block 


of » od floating 200yds. away until his arm gets tired. but 
can't hit a bunch of geese at the same distance. x. 


across a 10ft. ride 30yds. away. He cannot tell 
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Game in=Pennsylvania. 


THE gunning season this year in Pennsylvania opened 
with good prospects for Nimrod’s disciples, especially in 
Monroe and Pike counties. Pheasants are numerous, and 
a number of deer and a few bear have been kicked up 
by sportsmen in their tramp over the barrens and swails 
in pursuit of game. 

ood reports come from Spruce Cabin, located on fhe 
well-known “Broadwater” Canadensis, reached via Cresco 
on D., L. & W. Ry., and a number of sportsmen, some 
with their families, have already arrived to enjoy the fine 
facilities of this mountain resort. 

Among recent arrivals who bagged considerable 
were Eugene Smith, Hoboken; Prof. T. H 
Philadelphia, and T. F. Rose, Camden, N. J. 

READER OF Forest AND STREAM. 
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Long Island Duck Shooting. 


Duck shooting: is reported at its height on the Great 
South Bay of Long Island. Almost all the varieties found 


in these waters are now there—black ducks, redheads and 
woodbills, 


Bea and Biver ishing. 
Bermuda Fish in ithe Aquarium. 


In the New York Aquarium the fish that are admired 
most and excite most interest on the part of the public 
are the brilliantly hued and curiously shaped denizens of 
the tropical waters of Bermuda. Here are pictures and 
descriptions of the most characteristic of these species 
now to be seen in the Aquarium tanks. 

First in point of attractiveness of color and in general 
interest is the angel fish. It is of a flattish shape. The 
back and the ventral fins are each prolonged into a grace- 
ful winglike appendage; hence, of course, the name. Any 
attempt to give a definite description of the colors of the 
gaudy angel fish would be futile, as its constant move- 
ments, together with the peculiar effects of the down- 
ward falling light, give rapid changes in hue, making an 
exact delineation of its colors difficult. However, the 
predominating colors are a bright green and a cobalt 
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head just above the eyes. This spine is capable of an up 
and down trigger movement and is used for defensive and 
offensive purposes. 

The surgeon fish is similar in color and general ap- 
pearance to the trigger fish, but it has two. spines, lance- 


-like in form, and placed one on each side of the body 


near the root of the tail.’ These spines are folded in 
sheaths when the fish is in a peaceful mood, but ‘in a 
contest are raised at right angles to the body and used 





FOUR-EYED FISH. 


to slash about and cut the opponent. The erect spines 
also preclude any possibility of their owner going down 
the throat of a bigger fish, as they will catch in the mouth 
or the throat of the eater. 

The grouper is a sad looking fish, with its large down- 
ward sloping mouth. They have a fondness for grouping 
themselves in rows, military fashion, heads all facing the 
same way. The grouper has the power of suddenly 
changing color; but the usual markings are brown and 
dull white in irregular broad vertical bands. It is an 
excellent food fish. 

The trunk fish has an angular body, with quick-moving 
paddlelike fins and a rudderlike tail. This fish, with its 
odd shape, its unfishlike outer covering, and with 





COMMON PARROT FISH. 


blue, the green on the body running off into blue patches 
around the head and gills; and:the blue on the tail and 
wings blending in places to a delicate purple and pink. 
The tips of the wings and the fringe of the tail are a bright 
yellow. The angel fish is considered fine eating. Its 
name certainly would look well on a menu. 

The first thing that strikes one on seeing a school of 
four-eyed fish is that a lot of animated peacock feathers 
are passing before our vision. This fish has the usual, 
although small, pair of normal eyes. The so-called third 
and fourth eyes are merely two large spots of shiny black 
and are on that part of the body just back of and oppo- 


the mechanical movements of the fins and tail, looks 
like a miniature submarine boat. 

The cow fish gets its name from the peretacion of two 
horns, projecting forward, at the top of the head. With 
the exception of these horns, it resembles in appearance, 
as it does somewhat in habits and manners, the trunk fish. 

The blue parrot fish is a small fish beautifully marked. 
On the back are four bars of pure white alternating with 
bars of intense black. The ground color of the rest of 
the body is orange, which is besprinkled and marked with 
dots and wavy lines of a bright blue. 

The common parrot fish has scales of the tints of 





GROUPER. 


site to where the real eyes are placed. The eye-spot, or 
ocellus, as it is technically called, of the four-eyed fish 
resembles the eye-spot of a peacock’s feather, and the 
markings of the fish consist of lines of color branching 
from a central shaft and running gracefully backward like 
the barbs of a feather. 

The squirrel fish is of.a uniform bright pink, with a 
metallic sheen.. The eyes are large and red and surround- 
ed with blood-red rings—deep blood red; the eyes seem 
to be suffused and ever on the pone of shedding tears 
of blood, This fish has long, stiffly set, erect and pointed 
fins ‘and a two-forked tail. 

The fish is of a dull brown color, but is of in- 
terest on account of a sharp spine on the top of the 


mother-of-pearl. Each scale is bordered with black. The 
tail and fins are of a brilliant orange. The edge of the tail 
is fringed with black. Similar in shape, but very miuch 
larger, is the green parrot fish, of which kind there are 
two: fine specimens on view. The color of these is of 
a uniform green, with a suggestion of cobalt blue, a color 
that sometimes goes under the name of Nile green. 

The silver bream’s charm is in its sober tone of silvery 
gtay, with a few delicate stripes of a darker color. 
dark spot near the root of the tail is a characteristic and 


distinguishing mark. 
While the artist was sketching the sergeant-major, 


am the passing by’ two made similar observa- 
sons Wan fish, One called it a prison fish, the other 
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said it looked like a convict. The fish is certainly easily 
identified by the five up-and-down bars of black on each 
side of the broad flat body. The color not covered by 
the bars is of a metallic green. ' 


E. Lutz. 


CoNCERNING the food qualities of some of the species 
described by Mr. Lutz, James Macdonald Rogers writes 
in the Popular Science Monthly: 

Considering the number of unwholesome fish abound- 
ing in these waters, and the numerous cases of illness 
caused by them, I was surprised on investigation to find 
that so little appeared to be known or written on the sub- 
ject. During my three years’ cruise in the West Indies 





BLUE PARROT FISH. 


the stwdy of those fishes reputed to be poisonous was 
forced upon me by reason of the numerous cases of illness 
among the sailors of my own ship. When it is asserted 
that there are no less than sixty varieties of noxious fishes 
to be found in Cuban waters alone, it seems desirable that 
those who are about to settle in these parts should have 
—_ general idea as to what fish to choose and what to 
avoid, 

One of the commonest fish in these seas is the barracuda 
(Sphyrena barracuda), which can be easily recognized by 
its elongated body, covered with cycloid scales. The 
color is dark olive green on the back, fading to a lighter 
green on the sides, while its under surface is silvery white. 





The mouth is wide and curved with long and sharp 
teeth. These fishes are large and voracious, often attain- 
ing the length of 6ft.; and as they are usually found close 
inshore, amid the heaviest surf, they are as much feared 
by fishermen and bathers as the shark. The poisonous 
symptoms caused by this fish are peculiar, and were 
strongly marked in the case of a friend of mine, who was 


a solicitor, living in Barbados. His face swelled up and - 


became tubercular like a leper; afterward, general mus- 
cular tremblings and acute pain about the body, particu- 
larly in the joints of his hands and arms, came on. The 
nails of his feet and hands became black and fell off 
withet any pain, and his hair also fell out. 

The “yellow-tailed sprat” (Clupea thrissa) is common 





SILVER BREAM. 


in the West Indies, and may be recognized by having its 
last dorsal ray prolonged into a filament. A black spot 
behind the gill cover is said to distinguish it from a 
somewhat similar fish, the “red-eared pilchard,” which 
has a yellow spot behind its gill cover. The eating of this 
poisonous “sprat” is said to be followed by most violent 
symptoms and rapid death. The common saying in the 

est Indies, that if you begin at the head you never 
have time to finish the tail, is almost literally true. Most 
of the cases of fish poisoning which I have met with in 
the West Indies have been due to eating various kinds of 
“snappers,” especially the “gray snapper.” The tropical 
species aes enrages and —— to a. 
owing to their frequent change of color, accor to age 
and surroundings. In 1897 at St. Goergak: ania : 


twelve persons who partook of a large gray snapper were © 


attacked’ with severe symptoms of fish ee A few 
hours after the meal all these were suffering from pain 
and fullness in the stomach, followed by persistent vomit- 
a severe $s, watery evacuations, weak, thready 
pulse and labored respirations. é 

The horse , green cavalla and the jack are often 


found most unwholesome when caught in West Indian 
waters. The “jack” (Caran plumieri) is found to be 
poisonous in some seasons of the year, and it is said that 
‘at such times two small red lumps appear in its gills. 
Toadfish, or Tetrodons, are occasionally met with, and 
are to be avoided as being extremely poisonous, especially 
if the roe or liver be eaten. The Diodonts, “trunkfishes,” 
are not nearly so poisonous as the Tetrodonts, but they 
are found to be very noxious at certain times, or in certain 
localities, more especially if the gall bladder, liver and 
intestines are not removed before cooking. It is reported 
that those persons who had eaten them suffered from loss 
of sensibility, cold sweat over the whole body and stiffened 
limbs. Death followed in some cases. 

The “prickly bottle fish’ (Diodon orbicularis), met 
with in the Gulf of Mexico, is said to be injurious when 
eaten. The Ostracion triqueter, called in the West Indies 
“fair maid,” “platefish,” “trunkfish,” is often eaten with 
no ill effects by the negroes, who, after cleaning it, bake 
it in its hard shell-like covering. There is, however, a 
gelatinous matter near the tail which is called “the jelly,” 
and a similar substance is found near the head. When 
only part of this jelly has been eaten its effects are a 
peculiar vertigo, nausea, vomiting, pains all over the body, 
more especially in the limbs. The “filefishes,” or “trigger 
fishes,” when found in the tropics where they feed on 
coral polypi, have the reputation of being most unwhole- 





cow FISH. 


some. Dr. Gordon, of Montego Bay, Jamaica, records a 
case of death from eating the flesh and liver of a species 
of coast conger (Gymnothorax restratus). In spite of 
treatment, the man died after a lingering illness. Space 
will not permit me to dwell, in this article, on the re- 
maining noxious fishes, but it is to be hoped that enough 
has been written to teach people to be cautious in their 
selection of fish when in the West Indies. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


RACE 
The “Sawbelly.” 


It is unfortunate that one should write upon a certain 
subject for publication and afterward forget entirely where 
the story was printed, but this evening I find myself in 
that situation. To the best of my recollection some one 
asked me about the fish locally known in Lake Ontario 
as the “sawbelly,” its other names being alewife or French 
Herring, and why it died in vast numbers every year, both 





TRUNK FISH. 


in Lake Ontario and in the St. Lawrence River. My re- 
ply was that in all probability the fish died because of 
change in temperature of the water, and I presume this 
reply was given in Forest AND STREAM, as I am not in 
the habit of replying to queries in any other journal; but 
T cannot at this moment find the note. I have watched 
the herrings as they came to the surface in the St.. Law- 
rence and died without a mark to indicate disease of any 
kind, and they acted as other species of fish do when they 
come out of the cold depths into warm surface water. 
Recently I visited Cayuga Lake to see Mr. H. A. Sur- 
face, who has been investigating the fish fauna of the Cay- 
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SQUIRREL FISH. 


uga Lake basin, and he told me that lake trout had been 
taken in the lake at a depth of 35oft. filled with the “saw- 
belly,” proving that théy resort at least to this depth, and 
very likely they may yet be found still deeper in the lake 
when the traps are placed deeper to discover the fishes 
which inhabit 400 to sooft. of water. The “sawbelly” 


coming out of the deep, cold water in the spring into 
the warm surface water perish in such quantities that the 
dead fish line the shores, and fears have been entertained 
a _ masses of dead fish would endanger the public 
ealth. 
At this point I was reminded that last summer I cut 


: an item from a pene in regard to this very fish, and 


upon searching for it I have found it. It has the head- 
lines: “Dead Fish in Lake Ontario. Tons of a Variety 





SERGEANT MAJOR. 


Resembling the Sea Herring Found on the Shore,” and 
the clipping reads as follows: 

“Charlotte, N. Y., July 11.—The cottagers along Lake 
Ontario between here and Sodus have, it is estimated, 
buried 100 tons of dead fish cast up by the waves already 
this season. The fish resemble very closely the salt water 
herring. As a result of this resemblance some persons 
have advanced the theory that the fish are herrings that 
have ascended the St. Lawrence River and have been 
unable to live in the fresh waters. Others think that 





ANGEL FISH, 


the fish are fresh water herrings, and that they have been 
killed by the rigors of winter or by some parasite. A 
third theory is that the authorities in stocking Lake On- 
tario with whitefish made a mistake and instead put in 
some spawn of a salt water fish, either alewives or herring, 
and that these fish lived and bred, but are soon killed 
off by the fresh water.” 

The fish very closely resemble the salt water herring, 
because that is exactly what it is—a landlocked form of the 
French herring or alewife—and they probably did ascend 
the St. Lawrence River at some period; but it was so 
long ago that no living man knows when. The authori- 
ties did not make any mistake and plant this fish for 
whitefish, for the authorities (which means the Fisheries 
Commission of the State or the United States Fish Com- 
mission) had nothing whatever to do with it. Nature 
did the planting several hundred years, possibly, before a 





SURGEON FISH. 


fisheries commission was ever dreamed of. Mitchell de- 
scribed the fish in his report of the fishes of New York 
in 1814, fifty years before the State had a. fish commis- 
sion and forty years before a fish was hatched artificially 
in this country. Cuvier and Valenciennes described it in 
1847, and Jordan described it from Cayuga Lake in 1876. 

Fish commissions are a convenient vehicle on which 
to unload all the sins of omission and commission which 
exist or are imagined in the fish world. The report of the 
whitefish-sawbelly mistake of the authorities in Lake 
Ontario now appears in a cycle of three years, whereas it 
used to be annual and charged direct to Seth Green, and 
there seems to be a chance that it will die out, as a friend 
of mine says, “eventually. if it ever does.” 

Mitchell described the brook trout the same year that 
he described the “sawbelly,” and his name, fontinalis, 
sticks to the trout yet; but his name for the “sawbelly,” 
Clupea vernalis, was not long enough for those who came 
after him. and it is now Pomolobus pseudoharengus var. 
lucustris (lake variety of false herring), and that is prob- 
ably the reason why so little is known of the fish, as the 
length of the name rather discourages investigation of 
the fish itself. It has heen charged that the “sawhelly” 
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served. no_good purpose whatever in the St. Lawrence, 
as it was not particularly a food for othér fishes. This 
may be true in part so far as it relates to black bass, but 
the “sawbelly” does serve as food for lake trout, as the 


experiments made by Mr. Surface go to prove, and the - 


salt water.form of the branch herring is classed as a food 
fish, and, by the way, fresh water fishes do not keep as 
well salted as do fishes from salt water, although perhaps 
I have not used exactly the right terms when I say keep 
as well, and it would be better to say that fresh water 


fishes are not so well constituted for salting as fishes from 
the sea. 


Lake Lampreys. 


The State of New York made a small appropriation 
to destroy the lake lampreys in Cayuga Lake, and at the 
same time to study the habits and migrations of some oi 
our food fish. The lampreys were caught in a weir as they 
ascended the inlet streams to spawn, and unmolested their 
spawning beds are made so closely one to another as al- 
most to cover the bottom of the stream between rapids. 
I think I never have seen spawning beds of any fish so 
closely grouped as those of the lamprey, and this. fact 
alone shows how abundant they become when war is not 
waged against them. There is one thing the lamprey 
(young ones) is good for, and only one, so far 4s ! 
know, and that is to serve as black bass bait. The bio- 
logical department of Cornell University has made some 
valuable discoveries through Mr. Surface in this work 
of destroying lampreys, and one thing that has been found 
is that the lamprey attacks fish in water 350ft. deep in 
the lake. When the result of this work at Cayuga Lake 
is made known in a report, as it will be in the annual re- 
port of the Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission, I 
believe it will be patent to all readers that there is great 
need in this State of a systematic scientific inquiry into 
the habits and migrations of sea fishes, and into the food 
supply of the food fishes, and it may result in the estab- 
lishment of a biological station under State auspices. 


Fly-Fishers’ Ciub. 


The suggestion to organize a fly-fishers’ club in this 
country—and the only place is‘'New York city—is not a 
new one. I know that I urged it in this column a few 
years ago, and Forest AND STREAM advocated it edi 
torially, and I think that other fly-fishers wrote support- 
ing the proposition to promote such an organization. 
Letters were received at the time by the writer from 
prominent fly-fishers in Canada and in this country, and 
all were of the opinion that New York was the proper 
place for such a club, and that it would be supported by 
fly-fishers in the United States and Canada. However 
much the fly-fishers of the country may be interested in 
forming a club, the initiative must be taken by anglers 
in New York city, for without their active support the 
plan must fail, no matter how warmly it may be sup- 
ported by would-be country members. A week or two 
ago I mentioned that the London Fly-Fshers have out 
grown their club rooms and had moved to new and 
larger quarters—in fact, they lave been growing and 
moving ever since the club started in 1884, and the last 
issue of Land and Water has something to say about the 
last move: “May good fortune attend the Fly-Fishers’ 
Club in their new premises in the Haymarket. In the 
old club rooms on the Embankment they grew to matur 
ity, and it is as a highly successful concern that they move 
westward. Very handsome accommodation is now pro- 
vided, and I am particularly pleased-to see that a room 
has been specially .set apart for fly-dressing, where the 


amateur fly-tyer will have every opportunity for practicing 
the art. I am also pleased to see that the list of mem- 
bers includes most of the well-known salmon and trout 


anglers throughout the country. * * * The annual 
dinners of the club since its establishment in 1884 have 
attracted fishermen. and naturalists from English, Irish 
and Scotch districts, as well as from Canada, America 
and the Continent, and there is a long list of honored 
names among the presidents of these feasts—such names 
as the late. Marquis of Exeter, the Marquis of Granby, 
the late Sir James Gibson Maitland, Sir Ford Worth, Sir 
Samuel Montague, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. George 
Rooper, Mr. William Senior, Mr. H. M. Halford, Mr. R. 
B. Marston, Mr. A. N. Gilby, Mr. Orchardson, R. A., 
and Dr. Hamilton. Lord North, an enthusiastic fisher- 
man, is to preside at the house warming.” 

The London club was organized largely at the instance 
of Mr. Marston, editor of the Fishing Gazette, who was 
most ably supported in his endeavors by Mr. Senior, oi 
the London Field, and it has grown to its present propor- 
tions largely through the instrumentality of these two 
men, without, apparently, interfering with their other 
duties, and it must be that we have in the city of New 
York ten times that number of men who, would give 
enough oi their time for the preliminary steps to insure 
a club of the same character in this country. 


Ouananiche in Triton Club. 


Nowadays I am rarely surprised at anything I may 
hear about fish or fishing that at first blush seems to be 
unusual or impossible; but I must confess to surprise 
when Mr. William F. Rathbone informed me last week 
that there were ouananiche in the waters of the Triton 
Club in Canada, and for once I reserved to myself the 
right to-doubt it. His information on this subject was 
not at first hand, and that is why I doubted that ouananiche 
were in the waters of a lake near the club house, as we 
have caught ouananiche together in Lake St. John waters. 
His information came from a gentleman who was so 
positive that-he was right about it that he offered to bet 
five to one that he was right. Mr. Rathbone had just 
returned from the club when I met him in Albany, and I 
think he.was as much surprised at the information as I 
was. ‘The same.day. that I met Mr. Rathbone I went to 
Syracuse.:and saw Mr. G. F. Gregory, president of the 
Triton Club, and he was another surprised man when I 
told him, for -he-knew nothing of the presence of the 
salmon:in.club waters. This I do know: That three or 
four years.ago.I had. some correspondence with Mr. Sea- 
ton, the. sercetary. and superintendent. about introducing 
the ouananiche into club waters, and I advised against 
it, and subsequently in conversation’ with Mr. Seaton at 
the club, he told me it had been decided not. to attempt 
to introduce .the fish. Now there are a number of sur- 
prised-men waiting to hear of proof that the. ouananiche 


has invaded the club waters on its own account, and I 
presume the columns of Forest AND STREAM will be 
open for.such explanation as may be given by those who 
know. The information came to Mr. Rathbone from a 
gentleman connected with the Winchester, Repeating 
Arms Company. My own idea at this writing is that 
some one has in some way confused the new trout caught 
by Mr. George Hart in a lake near the club house with 
the ouananiche, but certainly Mr. Hart is not responsible 
for the error. 
Eels, 


When I wrote of eels and their habits in Forest AnD 
STREAM last summer a friend read the article and said 
to me jokingly, “Your story is chiefly about eels in 
Europe and little about eels in this country. Is it possible 
that our Yankee eels have never done any of these strange 
things you tell about?” What I now have to say relates 
to Yankee eels, and I learned of it at the Rockland 
hatchery of the Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission 
in Sullivan county last wéek. The water supply for the 
hatchery comes to the building through a 4in. iron pipe 
under ground. Near the foundation there is a T in the 
pipe by which the water is lifted through a pipe of same 
size to the proper height to feed the troughs, and a valve 
in the T to flush the pipe. When the valve is opened to 
flush the feed pipe it discharges under the hatchery build- 
ing, which is merely a gravel bed so that the water sinks 
out of sight as fast as it is discharged. Just before my 
visit the foreman, Mr. Charles B. Laraway, had opened the 
valve to flush the pipe, and the water had discharged as 
usual into the gravel bed under the building. The next 
morning he discovered two big eels on the lawn in front of 
the hatchery building and about midway between it and 
the stream, and the eels were headed for the water. 

It was hard sleddin’ for the eels, for they have had a 
drought there, as elsewhere, and the ground was dry and 
dusty, but they were making fairly good time for the 
water. The eels had come through the pipe (they were 
each nearly 3it. long, Laraway tells me), and had been 
discharged with the water under the building on the 
gravel, and when the water disappeared they were kit 
high and fairly dry, and it was a groundhog case to get to 
water. There is no pond accommodation at the hatchery 
for eels or any other fish, and they had to light out for the 
stream, perhaps a thousand feet away. That they knew 
where they wanted to go, and also knew the direction to 
reach it by the nearest route, their positions when found 
gave proof, and if the going had not been so dry and dusty 
they might have made the trip before Laraway caught 
them. 

While on the subject of Yankee eels, let me say that t 
have called the attention of the chief game and fish pre 
tector of the State to some eel weirs illegally maintained 
in the southern part of the State. I saw two from the 
cars as the train passed, and learned by a little question- 
ing that there are others of the same kind that cannot be 
seen from the cars in passing, and one of the game pro- 
tectors will examine them to see wherein they fail to com- 
ply with the law. In fact, before this is in type the ex- 
amination will have been made in all probability. Not that 
I desire to have any one punished for catching eels, but 
as there,is a law on the subject of eel weirs, it should 
be enforced, and if the law does not serve the purpos 
of catching eels, amend it so that it will. The first weir 
that IT noticed was in the West Branch of the Delaware 
River, near Walton Station of the New York, Ontario & 
Western Railway, and the next near East Branch Sta- 
tion of the same road, in the East Branch of the Dela- 
ware. The eel weir law is found in Section 143 of the 
Fisheries, Game and Forest Law of New York, and reads 
as follows: 

Section 143. Eel Weirs.—Eel weirs ot which the laths are not less 
than lin. apart, may be maintained at any time in any of the waters 
of this State not inhabited by trout, lake trout, salmon trout, or 
landlocked salmon, cument in the Chemung River and its tribu- 
taries in the counties of Steuben and Chemung, and except in 
waters in Cayuga county, and except in the Susquehanna River; 
provided, that ere be a clear passage at low water mark at some 
point in said weir of not less than 10ft. in width for the passage 
of boats and fish. Eel pots of a form and character such as may be 
prescribed by the rules of the Commissioners of Fisheries, Game 
and Forest may be used in any waters not inhabited by trout, 
lake trout, salmon trout, or landlocked salmén. Except as herein 
provided the use of eel weirs and eel pots in any waters of the 
State is prohibited. Whoever shall violate or attempt to violate 
the provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of misde- 
meanor, and in addition thereto shall be liable to a penalty of 
$60 for cach and every eel weir or eel pot built or maintained in 
violation of this section, and $10 for each fish caught therein in 


violation of this section. The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to Long Island. . (As am'd by Chap. 405 of Laws of 1898.) 


The weirs that I noticed failed to comply with the 
law, in that they did not have an opening 1oft. wide for 
the passage of boats and fish. The weirs were V-shaped 
projecting down stream and without a break from shore 
to shore, except at the basket at the apex of the V. It was 
my good fortune to meet on the train a man who has had 
experience with eel weirs in that region, and he told me 
that ordinarily the 1oft. opening was left as the law 
directed, but so arranged that a plank could be inserted 
at night and the opening closed. He also said that in all 
his experience with eel weifs it was the rarest of excep- 
tions to take black bass pr other game fish in the weirs. 
There is no sort of question about the destructiveness of 
the eel, as it gorges itself on trout eggs when it has the 
opportunity, and its habits are such that it should be taken 
by all legitimate means at all times when the means 
adopted do not cause the destruction of other fish, but the 
eel weir law seems to be a liberal one, as it stands, and to 
fence in a river from bank to bank is clearly illegal. 
Salmon have been planted in the West Branch to my 
knowledge, for I went there with a carload of fingerling 
fish; and large trout have been reported to have been 
caught in the East Branch, but I am not preceaes to say 
that either branch is inhabited by the fish mentioned in 
the statutes that would make the erection of any eel weirs 
illegal. If I made the laws, I would make one that per- 
mitted the use of eel pots in any waters, particularly 
waters “inhabited by trout. lake trout, salmon trout or 
landlocked salmon,” for it is in such waters that the eels 
do the greatest harm as spawn-eatcrs, but the eel pots 
would have to be of such “form and character” as to take 
nothing but eels, and pots are so constructed that they 
will take nothing. but eels. As eels never spawn in. fresh 


fish th bout the spawning season. of 
prey upon’ fish eggs th-oug wning 
all of the salmon. family. As the mature: eels go down ~ 


. water, they have .no period of. fasting, . 


_to hold it on the hooks. 


to the sea to spawn, the elvers run up into fresh water .to, 
grow: to maturity, and a constant war should be waged on 
eels in trout waters, but the great trouble is to find men 
into whose hands it is safe to place devices to take eels, for 
it seems-to be a failing of the human family, or members 
of it, that when they are permitted to take eels or other 
deleterious fish they: at once enlarge the field of 
operations and take every blessed thing that swims with 
fins and is good to eat, or that can be sold at a profit. A 
man who is trustworthy in every other respect has to be 
watched when he has a license to take eels to see that he 
recognizes the difference between an eel and a black 
bass, or a trout of some sort. 


Whitelish on Worm Bait. 


Once in a while I find myself in Syracuse, but never, if 
I can help it, without previously preparing to sit up until 
most any time in the morning. Last week I was not pre- 
pared, and I tried to sneak into the Gates about 11 o’clock 
P. M., and get to my room unobserved, but my friend 
Gregory had his eye on the entrance door as though he 
were watching a runway, and nailed me before I got to 
the desk. “What are you doing in the city at this hour 
of the night? I supposed you were out at your farm.” 

“I would have been, except that I heard that you had 
wired for a room, and so I wanted to visit with you.” I 
threw up both hands, and then I took them down and 
lighted a cigar. We talked fish and we ate something, for 
Gregory always keeps his friends who talk fish in con- 
dition, so far as the inner man is concerned, but he never 
sleeps himself at night, and so it never occurs to him 
that any one else has the sleep habit. The trouble is that 
when I sit down and talk of fishing with Gregory, I forget 
about sleeping, and he never forgets about eating, so we 
get on famously. We had talked about Triton Club 
affairs, of which club he is the president, and we had 
talked of the past season’s fishing, when he said, “You 
cannot guess where I went fishing last week, nor what 
I caught.” 

“Oneida Lake; black bass.” 

“No; reservoir; whitefish, with worm bait.” 

“Don’t you mean aquarium goldfish with three tails?” 

“No. I am not joking. I was actually fishing for 
whitefish with worm bait.” 

“No need to go to a reservoir to do that; there is water 
in the canal, and you can fish there for whitefish, salmon, 
tarpon, jewfish or anything else you previously indicate, or 
if it sounds better, you can say you are fishing for all of 
the fishes in Jordan & Evermann’s Synopsis.’ 

“But I not only fished for whitefish with a hook and 
line and rod and worm bait, but I caught twenty-eight 
whitefish and brought the whitefish home, and I, with my 
friends, ate the whitefish, and they were as good whitefish 
as that big whitefish you brought here last fall that you 
got out of a net.” 

By this time my cigar had gone out, and I slowly re- 
lighted it and looked Gregory squarely in the eye, but he 
met my steady gaze fairly and appeared to be perfectly 
balanced as usual, so I said, “You mean it: tell me 
about it.” 

A friend of his in charge of the reservoir in question 
had told him that while fishing in the reservoir for black 
bass, he had caught a whitefish, and invited Gregory to 
visit him and try the fishing. It seems that the reservoir 
is fed from a lake about twenty-five miles away, which 
lake contains whitefish, and it is supposed that young 
whitefish from the lake had found their way through 
the feed pipe into the reservoir, as there is no-other way of 
accounting for the presence of whitefish in the reservoir 
Gregory armed himself with tackle and bait—earth 
worms—and fished near the place where the feed pipe en- 
ters the reservoir, for it was there that the whitefish 
seemed to congregate. When the baited hook was lowered 
into the water the angler could feel that something was 
working at the bait. It was scarcely a nibble, as a nibble 
is generally understood, but as though something were 
mouthing the bait without jerking. When this had gone on 
for a time, the angler would strike at a venture, and 
usually a whitefish would be hooked, and when once 
hooked the fish furnished fair sport, as the mouth of the 
whitefish is so tender that a hook is easily torn out. At 
times there would be a bite from a black bass that left the 
angler in not the least doubt as to the kind of fish at the 
other end of the line, and then there would be a bite from 
a yellow perch, and all three species of fish seemed to 
be in about the same locality. , 

It is unusual for whitefish to take a hook, still they do 
it on occasion in some waters, though they cannot be 
considered a hook-and-line fish any more than the shad, 
which take the fly on occasions. Once I printed a letter 
from Dr. Elisha Sterling, of Cleveland, O., in which he 
described whitefish fishing in the Soo Rapids. The tackle 
was two small hooks whipped to gut one above the 
other, and the bait was flour paste mixed with cotton wool 
As I now remember, whitefish 
were taken in considerable numbers in this manner in 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

Then, again, they were taken at one time, and for all I 
know, they are yet taken, with hook and line in Lake 
Superior. The whitefish came into shallow water to feed 
on thin, white worms found in the yellow clay of the 
bottom, and by gathering a quantity of these worms and 
putting them on hooks which were allowed to rest on 
the bottom the fish were caught, and caught, too, in 
quantities to warrant pretty general fishing where the 
worms were found. In Chazy Lake, in the Adiron- 
dacks, of New York, whitefish are caught through the ice - 
in winter by fishing with a baited hook at the bottom, and 
occasionally one is taken with hook and line in Lake 
Champlain, where the fish are known as lake shad, but as 
a rule when whitefish are taken on a hook it is more by 
accident than by design on the part of the fisherman. But 
Mr. Gregory’s experience may act as an incentive for 
anglers who live near whitefish waters to fish for them 
with hook and line and worm-baited hook. In waters in- 
habited by whitefish—and it is now conceded by our 
ichthyologists that the fish of the interior lakes of New 
York are the Great Lakes whitefish, as the Labrador 
whitefish is identical with it—the fish are found in vast 
schools in the autumn and winter. and there will be no 


lack of material on which to practice. Fine tackle should 
be used, and: by fine tackle I mean delicate, not elegant. 
with small and thin gut, and if this stvle of fishing 
should prove and in the light of Mr. Gregory's 
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cperience I cannot see why it should not, the fishi 

will furnish sport of a new character, and the ‘ae 
furnish a table luxury not to be excelled by any fresh-. 
water fish that swims, and in the autumn the whitefish is 
at its best when cooked directly after it leaves the. water, 
as it is one fish which loses its delicate flavor when trans- 
ported. any considerable distance from the water where it 
is caught, A. N. CHENEY. , 


Pacific Salmon and the Fly. 


PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Having noticed several articles on Rudyard Kipling’s 
salmon story and your comment “that it was up to some 
other angler” as to catching salmon with a fly, I will 
endeavor to explain what I know about it. 

In the year that Mr. Kipling caught the salmon in the 
Clackamas River, which he says was with a spoon, the 
conditions at that time were such as might not happen 
again for some time. 

In the first place the Government has a hatchery at 
the point where the fish were caught and had built a rack 
across the river to stop the chinook salmon from ascend- 
ing the stream, as they do every fall, seeking the head- 
waters to deposit their spawn on the shallow rapids or 
riffles, where the female fish digs a hole with her nose, 
and turning on her side, with a vigorous movement of 
the tail, endeavors to deposit the eggs in the hole, and is 
followed by the male, which does likewise with the milt. 
This is nothing new to anglers who have fished on the 
streams of the Pacific Coast, and is simply an explana- 
tion for those who have never been out hare. The rack 
stops all fish ascending or descending the stream. The 
fish naturally become very plentiful below the rack, and 
the employes of the hatchery go out with a net and catch 
what salmon they need, strip them of their eggs, and re- 
move them to the hatchery and proceed with the hatch- 





ing. 

iow as to the fish which Kipling caught with a spoon, 
and which the writer of this article and Br. F. Cauthorn, 
ex-president of the Multnomah Rod and Gun Club; Mr. 
Harry Eldridge, C. F. Sliter and numerous others have 
caught with a fly, I will explain that they were not 
chinook salmon, but were spent steelheads (Salmo gaird- 
neri). They had been up the stream, had evidently de- 
posited their spawn and were on their way back to the 
ocean, where they are supposed to seek salt water to 
recuperate. Getting back as far as this rack, they were 
held there, and naturally became actually starved and 
would take anything; and I believe that a red rag on the 
end of a hook would have answered the purpose as well as 
anything else. 

he conditions were very fine for a man landing them for 
there is an island just above the rack and the stream runs 
very swiftly on each side, the island terminating about 
200ft. above the rack. A person hooking a fish could run 
up and down the island, the fish only going up against 
the swift water any distance when he was desperate, and 
could only go down as far as the rack; and a man with a 
good long line would have a chance to rest when they 
would go down that far and balk. ; 

But T do not mean to belittle the sport, for sport indeed 
it was. The fish were from 2 to 3%ft. in length and 
weighed from 15 to golbs., and it took a person from 
twenty to forty minutes to land one if he was lucky 
enough to do so. I landed six and lost eight the same 
day, and, it is needless to say, was completely tired out 
after it was all through, although not at the time being 
conscious of fatigue. Cauthorn landed four, and how 
many he lost is not definitely known, because fishermen 
are apt to exaggerate some. Another one of the party 
hooked eleven and failed to land any, once having his 
line snapped off at the reel. He got disgusted and went 
up stream and fished for trout a while, but could not 
resist the temptation and came back and tried it again, 
this time hooking a large one, and after playing it for 
about thirty minutes lost it. He threw down his rod, 
vowing that he would not fish another minute, and he 
kept his word. 

he fish that were caught were in my opinion not fit 
to eat, being too poor, but a a not used to fishing 
might think they were all right. 

I trust that this may answer your query and fully ex- 
plain the conditions as they existed that year and have 
not since, as regards full grown salmon, although a great 
many have caught young salmon at the falls at Oregon 
City with a fly. TuHurston L, JoHNSON. 





San Francisco, Oct. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In reading Forest AND StreAM of Oct. 7 I noticed an 
article on ‘Pacific Salmon and Fly” over the signature 
of Steelhead, in which the writer refers to my previous 
communication to the Forest AND STREAM giving my 
experiences in fishing for salmon in the Navarro River, 
and suggesting that what I called salmon were steel- 
heads. After reading his experience in fishing for 
salmon in the waters of California, I think it is quite 
possible that his conclusion is correct. The distinction, 
he explains, is not generally noticed, as we are so much 
in the habit of calling the fish salmon without investi- 
gating the points of difference in the varicty. To the 
non-scientfic fisherman this nice point of difference does 
not detract from the sport of catching them, for they are 
fully as gamy and afford as much sport as would result 
from capturing the bona fide salmon. 

But when it comes to a question of Pacific coast 
salmon taking the fly, I am willing to admit that 
Steelhead has apparently the best of the argument, and 
that is the question under discussion. Stcelhead’s ex- 
perience is certainly greater than mine, as I have fished 
for salmon only in the Navarro and the St. Cloud rivers. 
In the latter I only used salmon roe for bait, never having 
tried the fly there except for trout. Whether the so- 
called salmon I caught in the St. Cloud were real salmon 
or steelheads I am not sure, since reading Steelhead’s 
article. Whether it is the salmon proper that I have been 
catching can be easily settled by acting on his su 
and submitting a specimen to Dr. Jordan the next time 1 
visit the Navarro, if I be successful. I am curious now 
myself to learn what variety I] have been catching. Not 
that it will detract from the sport if I find that my salmon 
are proven'to be steelheads, for I shall enjoy the fishing 
just as much, and it is only the question under discussion 
whether the Pacific salmon do or do not take the fly. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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From Steelhead’s experience I am beginning to waver in 
my belief that they do—at least only in exceptional in- 
stances. , 

We hear often of the hook-nosed salmon. Are they 
steelheads or salmon proper? 1 have caught them with 
the spoon, but I do not remember to have caught them 
with the fly. A prejudice seems to exist against the 
hook-nose, but why I have never discovered. I noticed 
that when the seine had been hauled on the Navarro, 
and the wives of the saw mill hands came down to the 
beach to purchase their Friday dinner, they universally 
spurned the “hook bill,” and one day when I landed with 
my catch a lot of little hoodlums guyed me, and ex- 
claimed, “Come here, Jimmy, and see the city feller; 
he’s got an old hook bill.” It occurred to me that I 
would try the experiment of having him cooked for 
dinner. He proved to be as sweet and nice a fish as I 
ever ate, and I made up my mind that the prejudice was 
all nonsense, and unjust to the fish. 

By the way, it rather takes the starch out of a fellow 
after fishing all day, and coming in with half a dozen 
10 or 15 pounders, to see a seine hauled and a wagon 
load landed, and see the laborers’ wives come down and 
each select one of the finest and pay 10 cents for it. At 
least such was the case last time I fished in the Navarro. 
But recently they have found a market by sending them 
down to San Francisco; at that time there were no facili- 
ties of doing so. 

As a matter of curiosity, I would like to ask Steelhead 
whether the fish caught with spoon and trolling off Santa 
Cruz are steelhead or salmon; everybody calls them sal- 
mon, but since reading Steelhead’s article I begin to 
doubt there being the real salmon. 

In all my fishing I have given little heed to the scien- 
tific question of variety or the differences between twee- 
dledee and tweedledum—as great a shock as the confes- 
sion must be to the scientific sportsman. I don’t mean to 
admit that I don’t know the difference between a chub 
and a trout; but when I hook a 1olb. steelhead and he is 
giving me lots of fun I do not lose my interest in him 
by stopping to consider whether he is a real salmon or 
only first cousin of the aristocrat. He has all the habits. 
He fights as well, eats as well, and I stand up for him, 
éven if he may be considered a little off color by the 
scientific fisherman, who scorns to fish with anything but 
a Leonard rod and a $12 reel, and babbles of the Ris- 
tigouche as the fisherman’s Mecca. There is a good deal 
of good fishing outside of the Ristigouche, and good rods 
that Leonard did not make, and good flies that have not 
high-sounding names; and here, too, is where I am going 
to shock the scientific fisherman by declaring that 
never want a better fly nor any other variety than a red 
hackle with a peacock body, and a miller, for all-round 
work. I have tried all the fancy varieties, and settled 
down to these, and I never get left. 

I remember reading in the Forest AND STREAM an 
article anent salmon fishing, and suggesting that a larger 
fly would perhaps be an inducement to them. I tried 
that dodge. I had Conroy make me up a lot of large 
flies, assorted, and with as great an assortment of colors 
as you see in a woman’s bonnet, but although I tried 
them all I never had a rise. All the salmon (I beg Steel- 
head’s pardon for so calling them) were caught with 
the old reliable brown and red hackle, and I bless the 
man that invented them and the chanticleer that grew 
the hackle. The time was when I spent money on a 

orgeous array of flies, and expensive fly-books, but I 
ve discarded the lot and left them to the moths. In 
all books of flies there is one or more of the red-ibis. I 
have heard fishermen say they have caught fish with 
them, but in thirty years’ fishing I have never caught 
a fish with one, and likewise with many of the other 
fancy flies, the like of which are never seen in nature, and 
which trout lock upon with wonder and omit the experi- 
ment of trying them. All of those beliefs will of course 
shock scientific fishermen, who will set me down as un- 
worthy to be called a true sportsman. Nevertheless, [ 
manage to bring home a basket pretty well filled without 
a financial transaction with the small boy with the pro- 
verbial tow string and pin hook, or without calling at the 
market on my way home. PopcErs. 


For the Single Hook. 


Dr. Jounson’s plea for the single hook in Forest 
AND STREAM under date of Oct. 21 strikes a responding 
note in the hearts of all true lovers of the angle. I use 





the words “true lovers” advisedly, referring, of course, to’ 


sportsmen who fish con amore, and not to the fish hog or 
pot-hunter. The man who uses the barbarous devices 
one sees advertised, and that are to be found on the 
shelves of all fishing tackle dealers, when three or four 
gangs of hooks, like grappling irons, hang from the end 
and each side of the bait, is not in our opinion a sports- 
man. 

Our idea of piscatorial sport is killing fish when all 
the skill and good judgment on the part of the man 
holding the rod is called into action. We have heard of 
men dumping a half-barrel of handsome trout on the 
manure heap behind the barn, and on reaching home 
have boasted of their great achicvement, as if quantity 
was the factor by which the prowess of the angler was 
measured. Would that men who handle rod or gun could 
be educated to feel that there is something grander, and 
that will contribute more to the pleasure of their angling 
and hunting hours, than the mere “slaughter of the 
innocents.” When they become imbued with this senti- 
ment there will be less need for legislative enactments 
for the protection of our fish and game, as every man 
will become a law unto himself. There is little pleasure 
in the easy achievement of any purpose, and to kill a 
bird or a fish with all the odds in our favor,.and when 
no skill or good judgment is. called into play, is certainl 
not a very praiseworthy achievement. If “meat” is all 
we are after, why not procure it at the market and save 
the expense of a trip to the woods? No man is worthy 
the name. of spertsman who will kill a deer with a handful 
of buckshot, or a trout with a dozen hooks attached to a 
single line, the opinion Of others to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The lordly salmon, plucky trout, gamy black 


bass, warv grouse and swift-flying little Bob White are 
all, with fair play, capable of taking care of themselves, 


and to kill any one of these in a sportsmanlike manner 
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will prodyce sensations that will linger with us long: 
after we have returned from our vacation and to the: 
routine of every-day business life. 

The rod and gun ‘hanging on the wall of our “den” 
in close season, when the game is safe from honorable 
pursuit, awakens many fond reminiscences of pleasant 
hours, provided they recall no mercenary or shameful 
recollections. 

Our vacation this season was spent in the Moosehead 
Lake region, Maine.. My friend and I killed fifty- 
seven trout that weighed from 1 to 3 6-16lbs. These 
were square tails, and were all taken on the fly, except: 
five, and those on a single hook. One day when the: 
fish would not rise to the fly I put on to my leader a. 
single-hook trolling device, and let it spin on the swift- 
running water below the dam. In about a minute I saw 
a large trout dart out from under the foamy water that 
tumbled over the dam. I struck, and away he went down 
stream to the merry music of the reel. When I com- 
menced to reel him in IT saw to my surprise that the 
fish was coming up against the current broadside, in- 
dicating that when he struck he had missed the bait, 
but in turning the hook had hit him amidships, half-way 
between the head and tail. This was a case where the 
fish had the advantage, and to land him called for very 
careful manipulation and skill] on the part of the angler. 
He was an elegantly: shaped male fish and weighed 
3 3-16lbs. I know there are men who go into the 
countrv with rod and gun who see nothing beyond the 
game they are in pursuit of. To us it is not all of fishing 
to fish, or of hunting to kill. The green fields. bright 
sunshine, autumn foliage, mountain, lake and river—all 
contribute to the pleasure of the hours .we spend by 
stream and afield, and we rejoice in a love for the beau- 


tiful. Geo. H. Burtts. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Trouting in Nova Scotia. 


Ir was August—a good time to be out of the city: 
moreover, it was vacation time—we could go. Where? 
Momentous question! Everything depends on the an- 
swer. It is soon decided, and Nova Scotia is the objective 
point. We go to Portland and thence along the Maine 
coast in steamers that permit a “stop-over” at different 
places. Eastport is the home of the herring-sardine in- 
dustry. The canning factories are a revelation—to over- 
sensitive stomachs they are more—an abomination. But 
city epicures like the product with a French label. 

In landing at St. John, N. B., we went down 8 or toft. 
from the steamer to the dock. Next morning we went 
down about the same distance from the dock to the 
steamer. The tides are phenomenal... The harbor is mud 
at low tide. At Cape Blomidon the tide has been known 
to reach 8ft., and a tide of 40 to 6oft. "is frequent. 

We have passed the bold, rocky and picturesque isle 
of Grand Manan, so attractive to artists and all lovers 
of nature, and in crossing over from St. John to An- 
napolis Basin, N. S., we find more attractions of the 


, same sort. We go through Digby Gut for two miles, and 


on either side the cliffs rise from 400 to 610ft. in height. 
The current is fierce and the passage full of interest. 
Thus, as so often in the voyage of life, we enter a 
smooth and beautiful haven—in this case Annapolis Basin. 
All the way now we are on historic ground. The Basin 
witnessed a naval engagement between British and 
French as far back as 1707; the surroundings of the har- 
bor bristle with military interest, and the railway from 
Annapolis Royal to Halifax passes through Evangeline 
Land. Here two things specially rouse the traveler’s in- 
terest—the towering crops, attesting the enormous fer- 
tility of the soil, and the. many dykes to protect those 
crops from ocean tides. It is a beautiful, attractive scene. 
but over all like an autumn haze rests a tone of melan- 
choly from the fact underlying the poet’s immortal work. 
At Middleton a stop was made, and inquiry for trout re- 
vealed a local sportsman ready to close his store for a 
day to show the Yankee stranger the best sport the adja- 
cent streams afforded—that might not be much, how- 
ever, as the season was really over. The courtesy was 
appreciated, but the opportunity was not taken. 

Reaching Kentville, we found a place remarkable for 
two things: Natural and picturesque beauty of location 
for almost every home, and an almost universal neglect of 
these natural advantages, giving the whole place an un- 
kempt appearance. The people were very cordial; in- 
deed, with their simple habits of life, we found all Nova 
Scotians ready to bestow time and courtesy upon the 
stranger. Nor was it for gain, as the question of re- 
muneration did not often come up, and when it did the 
charge was as modest as the maker. After the manner 
of the Eastern form of request, the people seemed to 
“delight themselves” by serving us. 

But this writing was to describe a trouting experience. 
That must be given or readers will accuse us of plagiar- 
izing the joke of the American humorist who lectured 
on “The Babes in the Wood” and only stated his sub- 
ject occasionally, that his hearers might know what it 
was. 

Kentville is the best place from which to reach Gas- 
peraux Lakes. They afford fine fishing in season, and 
sometimes late in the season. We found it so. The best 
guide of the region was engaged, a quiet, gentle man, as 
became a true disciple of Walton, The guide was hon- 
estly doubtful, but would do his best. That was satis- 
factory, for this region was the best. accessible from the 
railway, and time did not permit extensive wanderings. 
A long row of a dozen miles in a heavy logging boat, and 
then we fished, not like the Galilean fishermen, “all night 
and caught nothing,” but till night with the same result. 
The next morning other places were tried, and still no 
trout. The guide said ‘We'll try one more place, and if 
that fails we'll give it up, for we can’t get them anywhere.” 
For a long time we tried this place with no response. 
Finally, when we were just about to start for home in 
despair, a brook trout weighing %4lb. surprised us all by 
coming aboard at the end of my line. “I guess we'll stay 
here a while longer!” An. hour’s more of fishing gave 
ne pounds of beautiful trout, and we were satis- 
ied. 

“Herewith I enter the lists as the champion of Nova 
Scotia,” wrote Charles Hallock in 1873, and in humble 
following such illustrious example so now subscribes 
himself r JUVENAL. 
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CHICAGO AND§THE WEST. 
— | Work off the Ilinols Fish Commission. 


The annual report of the Illinois State Fish Commis- 
sion, or rather the report from Oct. 1, 1896, to Sept. 30, 
1898, which was printed this year, has been sent to me by 
President N. H. Cohen, of Urbana, Ill. It is a work of 
considerable interest. It would appear that the Commis- 
sion feels itself rather put upon the defensive, more 
especially in the matter of the grand, noble, delightful and 
overwhelmingly beautiful and useful work of animate 
nature known as the German carp. President Cohen goes 
on to write on these two points: 

“We have been very severely criticised by a great many, 
in that they claim we are neglecting proper protection for 
the game fish and are to a great extent overlooking the 
interests of the angler, some going far enough to under- 
take to maintain the position that the use of the seine 
should be prohibited entirely in all the waters of the State, 
that it was the cause of great destruction and would in 
time wholly deplete the river. This position is true in 
part, but only when applied to the smaller streams and 
inland lakes of the State, and in that matter is fully 
covered by the laws upon our statute books now, but when 
applied to greater rivers is entirely at fault. 

“We have frequently received severe criticism as to the 
practicability of the introduction of the German carp. 
Perhaps we do not need to go to any greater length in the 
discussion of the subject than to give here letters from the 
largest fish dealers on the Illinois River. Carp are ac- 
cused of driving out all of the game fish and destroying 
the young of all other fish. The best argument to refute 
that theory will be a plain statement of the conditions that 
exist, 

“On the Illinois River carp are more plentiful than ever, 
growing to immense size and the increase in numbers 
wonderful, while there are more black bass and croppie on 
the Illinois River this season than for many years before, 
and we cite many instances in lakes along the Illinois 
River where very large hauls of carp have been made, one 
in particular aggregating 30,000lbs., and yet that lake has 
furnished the best bass fishing on the Illinois River. This 
instance is not an exception, but repeated many hundreds 
of times in greater or less degree along the whole length of 
the river. Here it may be well to note one very particular 
and unusual phase of the fish business this season to show 
the relative supply: Carp at some times has brought a 
better price on the fish boats than the best table fish we 
have, viz.: the black croppie or strawberry bass. Croppie 
were so plentiful that the local demand would not take 
them up, while carp, equally plentiful, found a quick 
market at 1 cent per pound higher price; most of the 
carp being bought, however, for Eastern markets.” 

I beg to call attention’ to the fact that these carp are 
sent to the Eastern market. We do not eat them in the 
West. And I beg also to say that the carp situation in 
other streams is not what is on the Illinois River. 

I am disposed to think that the Fish Commission of 
Illinois has done the most expensive and the most practical 
work in distributing and multiplying native fish that has 
been done anywhere in the West, if not in the entire 
United States. For Dr. Bartlett and Mr. Cohen no one 
can have anything but the warmest personal regard, but as 
I have often told them both, the sportsmen of Illinois 
have never appreciated their labors in the carp proposition. 
Both these gentlemen say that they find it necessary in 
their work to be on good térms with the market fishermen, 
and this brings up again the old talk about short fish found 
in the hands of Chicago wholesale dealers. This is what 
the Commission has to say on the short fish question, 
which i§ really a very important one from the standpoint 
of the angler: 

“We have had a great deal of trouble in Chicago, and 
at times both the wardens and ourselves have been placed 
in a very peculiar position, with positive evidence of viola- 
tion of the law, and yet fully convinced that no intent of 
such violation existed. For instance, a fisherman at some 
of the rivers or lakes makes a catch or purchases fish, 
packs them in a box or barrel and ships them to the 
Chicago market. Of this shipment some of the fish will 
probably be under the prescribed size, and can not lawfully 
be sold or offered for sale. The commission merchant or 
wholesale dealer takes off the top of box or barrel and 
exposes them for sale, the retail dealer buys them in 
bulk, and removing them from their shipping case at his 
own place of business openly offers them for sale, regard- 
less of size. Now if a warden comes along and inspects 
the fish, he finds the small fish, and the dealer is arrested 
and probably fined for offering undersized fish for sale, 
when so far as knowledge and intention is concerned he 
may be innocent. 

“Your Commissioners, with their attorney, have had 
several meetings with the wholesale dealers of Chicago, 
and have canvassed the matter with them very thoroughly, 
and while a large proportion of them seem to be pcr awl 
willing, not only to obey the law but to assist us in enforc- 
ing it, there have been quite a number who have objected 
and given us a great deal of trouble, by getting the retail 
dealers into offering undersized fish for sale. 

“This would seem easy to overcome by reaching the 
wholesale dealers directly, but unfortunately we have 
found that in the majority of cases the retail dealer would 
rather fight a case against himself than to risk the enmit 
of the wholesale dealers and the possibility of cutting o 
the supply by appearing against them.” 

Naturally the report of the Fish Commission includes 
the yearly: statement’ of the deputy wardens all over the 
State. I am pleased to observe that our friend, George 
Kleinman, of South Chicago, Cook county, seems to have 
as good a record as any warden. He has a record of 
thirty-three arrests, thirty-three convictions, eight dis- 
charges and‘two jail sentences. Close in the same class is 
J. R. Ratto, also of Cook county, who made thirty-five 


arrests, had thirty-one convictions and four jail sentences. ° 


The Age of Small-Movth Black Bass. 


Col. James A. B, Van Cleave, of Springfield, Ill., in a 


letter to the Illinois Fish Commission, has given some 
rather interesting data in regard to the age of small-mouth 
black bass. »Col. Van Cleave is one of the most ardent 


‘anglers ‘we ‘have in the West, and his favorite fishing. 


grounds were long at Miltona, Douglas county, Minn: 





FOREST-AND STREAM, 


Here for some time Col. Van Cleave made a ice of 
tage and returning to water numbers of the which 
he had taken, and from his experience in these matters he 
adds the following: 

“During nine years I placed my German silver badge on 
nineteen hundred and thirty-five bass, sixteen hundred 
and seventy-six of which are of the small-mouth, the rest 
being the large-mouth -variety. Of the whole number 
captured and recorded, one hundred and nine have been 
retaken and re-recorded, a great many of them having 
been through my hands twice, many of them three times, 
while one was five times captured, three times in one 
season, being caught twice in one day by a guest who 
shared the boat with me. 

“T prepared German silver oblong plates in. long with 
a hole in one end. Upon one side my name was stamped 
and upon the other the serial number of the plate. Each 
plate was numbered consecutively, as were the es of 
the book in which the record was kept. Immediately 
after catching and carefully weighing the bass it was 
placed in the large live-box of my boat, and when con- 
venient a small hole was made in the point of the heavy 
cheek piece or gill covering of the bass and the plate at- 
tached with a short copper wire, the ends of which were 
carefully clipped off and the fish returned to the water.” 

Col. Van Cleave concludes that bass are quite migratory 
in their habits, especially after the spawning season is 
over. He has retaken the same bass 3% miles 
away from the place where it was first taken. Once he 
captured a 2%4lb. bass in Lake Miltona which he had taken 
the season before in Lake Ida. This lake is six miles dis- 
tant, the two bodies of water being connected by a river 
about two miles in length. 

Col. Van Cleave does.not agree with Dr. Henshall in his 
conclusions on the weights and ages of the black bass, and 
thinks that Dr. Henshall overestimates the rapidity of 
growth of that fish at least under environment like that of 
the Northern waters. He states: 

“T conclude that when a bass gets to weigh 2lbs. he does 
not gain to exceed 30z. a year, and that after he gets to 
weigh 3lbs. he does not gain more than an ounce a year, 
and almost ceases to gain in weight. A 4lb. bass in Lake 
Miltona does not gain perceptibly in weight, and consumes 
years of time to gain each additional ounce, having reached 
absolute maturity. I believe that a 4%4lb. bass in Lake 


Miltona and its contiguous waters to be not less than ~ 


twenty-five years old, and I believe that if I had sufficient 
time to properly digest the records I have made I 
could conclusively prove that it is nearer fifty years old. 

“While fishing with Governor Tanner, of Illinois, in 
Vermont Lake, two miles north of Lake Miltona, in the 
summer of 1897, I caught with hook and line a small- 
mouth bass that weighed 4%4lbs.. When baked and on the 
table it proved to be so old that the flesh, though fat. was 
absolutely strong, sinuous and unpalatable, and all its 
bones, especially the rib bones, instead of being round 
with sauare sides, were flat, heavy and strong, and re- 
sembled a sheen’s ribs in shape and condition. I believe 
that bass was forty or fifty years of age.” 


E. Hoven. 
489 Caxton Burtptne, Chicago, Il. 





Bass for the Potomac. 


Wepbnespay of this week was.a great day for anglers at 
Occoquan Creek, as a result of the diligent labors of the 


United States Fish Commission in stocking the Potomac ~ 


River with big-mouthed black bass. Not only the main 
stream, it is said, but all of its tributaries, from the falls 
to lower tide water, are swarming with these magnificent 
game fish. The weather was typical cf an Indian summer 
day, and the bass were biting well and running from 
2 to 334lbs. in weight. 

Within the distance of half a mile no less than thirty 
anglers, male and female, chiefly from Alexandria and 
the District, were out in boats and upon the gray rocks 
which margin that romantic stream, and every one had a 
string. 

As many as 200 fine fish were basketed, it being the ac- 
cepted code of the craft to return to the water all cap- 
tures under 10in. long. Messrs. Henry Talbott, Kent, 
Middleton, Murphy, Grimes, Hamill and other known 
experts were participants, Mr. Talbott having a repre- 
sentative of the New York Forest AND STREAM as his 
guest. Mr. Talbott has devoted a good deal of time to 
promoting the work of stocking the streams, and it was an 
occasion of pride to him to be able to point to such gratify- 
ing results. No such sight was ever witnessed at Occo- 
quan on any week day before.—Washington Star, Oct. 27. 


A Big Muscalonge. 


AppLeton, Wis.—On Sept. at Big Lake, Wis., in 
the Manitowish waters, Will Ge oan, of Appleton, 
Wis., hooked a 11lb. mascalonge in the back, and after a 
deal of struggling landed the fish. The fish struck a 
fellow angler’s spoon, leaped, struggled free, only to be 
impaled on Stoppenbach’s hook. he motions of the 
fish in the water, hooked midway between head and 
tail, were, as may be imagined, very curious: 

John Parmalee, of Chicago, on Sept. 23 hooked and 
landed a Big Lake, Wis., mascalonge, which weighed 
4tlbs., length 54in. I saw and lifted the fish—a beautiful 
speciman. Ss. J. &. 


The passengers on the steamer Mohican, on. Lake 
George, witnessed an interesting spectacle on the trip up 
to Caldwell yesterday morning. Near Black Mountain 
a moving object was seen some distance ahead crossing 
the lake. As the boat drew nearer it.was found to be a 
splendid. specimen of the deer farhily. The deer did not 
appear to be frightened in the least. and. passed within a 
‘few feet of the bow of the boat. Had Capt. Finkle been 
so disposed he might have captured the deer without much 
difficulty.—Glens Falls Star. 











“=e MEME EMEE EYE ENE ENE ENE HCHO MEME 
-DON’T SHOOT 
until you SEE your deer—aad see 
that it is a deer and not a man, 
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BENCH SHOWS. 


Nov. 15-18.—Philadel; Pa.—The palletctphis peg Tasn Ae 
seciation’s first annual bench show. Marcel Viti, y: 
6 ea 29- 1—New York.—American Pet Dog Club’s show. 


FIELD TRIALS. 

oe" J Weshieanen Cc. H., O.—Ohio Field Trial Club’s trials. 

Nov. $9.— om Mich.—Michigan Field Trial« Association’s 
second annual trials. E. y- . 

— 12.—Bicknell 1D. Maxteld See} Field Trial Club’s first 
annual trials. George D. Sec’y. 

Nov. 13.—Egg Harbor, N. YF ew York State Field Ttrial As- 
sociation’s inaugural s. F. F, Rick, Sec‘y. | 

Nov. 14—Chatham, Ont.—International Field ‘smal Club’s tenth 
annual trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. 

Nov. 14-17.—Carmichaels, Pa.—Central Beagle Club’s fourth an- 
nual trials. K Ww. Seager, Sec’y. . 

Nov. 17.— . C.—Eastern Field Tnal Club’s twenty- 
first annual trials. Simon C. Bradley, Sey. i 

Nov. 21.—La Ill.—Illinois Field Trial Association’s 
inaugural trials. O. W. Ferguson, Sec’y. — Se 

Nov. 28.—Paris, Mo.—Missouri Field Trial Association’s third 
annual trials. L. S. Eddins, Sec’y. : : 

Dec. 8.—Newton, N. C.—Continental Field Trial Club’s trials. 
Theo. Sturges, Sec’y. 


1900. 
Jan. 22.—West Point, Miss.—United States Field Trial Club’s 
annual trials. W. B. ‘ord, Sec’y. 


Feb. 6.—Greenville, Ala.—Alsbama Field Tria) Club’s fourth an- 
nual trials. T. H. Spencer, Sec’y. 


Philadelphia Dog Show Association. 


Tue Philadelphia Dog Show Association has received 
the following special prizes since their prize list went to 
press: Mr. J. A. Caldwell, Jr., offers a silver cup for the 
best brace of smooth-coated American-bred fox terriers 
owned by a member of the American Fox Terrier Club, 
and also a mug for the best brace of fox terriers, smooth 
or wire, owned. within a radius of twenty miles of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. George S. Mott offers a silver cup for the 
best kennel of four pointers owned by a member of the 
Pointer Club. Mr. L. A. Klein offers a silver medal to 
the breeder of the best Dachshund in the show, and also 
a silver medal for the best Dachshund, dog or bitch, 
under eighteen months of age. These medals are open to 
all. 

A selling class has been added to the prize list, open to 
dogs of any breed. The prizes are $15, $10, and $5, the 
price of the dog not to be over $75. This class is known 





MONK OF ZION. 


as 203 A. A Pomeranian puppy class has also been added. 
This class is 192 A, and has prizes of $10 and $5. 

A very large number of prize lists were mailed, but the 
demand for copies still continues, and there is every in- 
dication that the number of entries will be decidedly 


large. 

The judge of French bull dogs was not announced in 
the prize lists, owing to the uncertainty of Mr. Foxhall 
Keene’s presence in this country at the date of the show, 
and he having sailed for Europe, the breed will be judged 
by Mr. Chas. H. Mason. 

Exhibitors who desire classes added or divided by sex 
should communicate with the committee at once, as it is 
quite likely a number of new classes will be added. The 
committee are desirous of doing all they can in the way 
of adding classes, and if exhibitors will avail themselves 
of the provision of the rule on page 4 of the prize list, the 
committee will be glad to open any number of additional 
classes. 

This is the only show in America, barring the West- ~ 
minster Kennel Club, where prizes of $15, $10 and $5 have 
been offered in limit and open classes, and $10 and $5 
in Puppy and novice classes. 

he club medal is an exquisite piece of workmanship, 
very unique and artistic in design, and-entirely different 
from any medal that has ever been offered before. These 
medals will be offered for the best four dogs of every 
breed, and no additional fee will be charged for competing 
for kennel prizes. 

The hall in which the show is to be held is one of the 
handsomest in America, and has been used exclusively 
for private balls, dinners and lectures, and it is a decided 
concession to have secured it for a dog show. It is, with- 
out question, the most magnificent hall in which a dog 
show has ever been held. It is centrally located, and is as 
well known as any building in Philadelphia ; which 
facts, together with the large amount of local advertising 
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the show is receiving, guarantees a very large attendance. 
Exhibitors should recollect that the entries close upon 
Wednesday, Nov. 8. : . 
All inquiries should be addressed to the office of the 
ar Room 320 Witherspoon Building, Philadel- 
5 
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The Connecticut Field Trial Club. 


THE trials were run at Hampton, Conn., Oct. 24 and 2s. 
The competitors in the All-Age Class ran as follows: 

Wm. G. Comstock’s black, white and tan English setter 
Doll Gladstone, with Hiram Dawson’s black, white and 
tan lish setter Conqueror. 

F. M. Chapin’s blue belton setter American Boy, with 
Dr. James E, Hair’s black, white and tan English setter 
Albert Daisy Queen. 

F. H. Burke’s orange and white English setter Jack, 
with The Chaplain Kennels’ blue belton setter Princess. 

Wm. G. Comstock’s black, white and tan English setter 
Ruby’s Dan, with Bassett & Reeves’ black, white and tan 
En lish setter Rowdy Roy. 

E G. Goodrich’s black, white and tan English setter 
Tilda, with Dr. James E. Hair’s blue belton setter Hyland 


ee. 
W. H. Stoehr’s orange and white English setter Joe, a 


bye. 

In the All-Age Class Doll Gladstone was awarded first 
prize, $44.25; Rowdy Roy was awarded second prize, 
$26.55; Ruby’s Dan was awarded third prize, $17.16. 


DERBY CLASS. 


F. M. Chapin’s black, white and tan Blade’s Ruby, with 
O. D. Redfield’s black, white and tan English setter Bess, 

Bess won first; Blade’s Ruby won second. 

The Connecticut Field Trial Club held its annual field 
trial Oct. 24 and 25. The judges were N. Wallace, of 
Farmington, Conn., and Arthur Sharpe, of Taunton, 
Mass. 

There was a very pleasant gathering at Whittaker’s 
Hotel, and the judges announced that the field was 
superior to anything they had seen. Plenty of birds and a 
very pleasant, enjoyable time was had by all, 

The club organized with the following officers. E. K. 
Sperry, President; John E. Bassett, Secretarv and Treas- 
urer; Dr. James E. Hair, First Vice-President; F. M. 
Chapin, Second Vice-President. For Board of Governors, 
Wm. G. Comstock, E. S. Gordon, W. S. Hawley. 

The club received seventeen charter members, and is 
open to entries of all dogs from the New England States 
for future trials. 


Judge Cornell’s Lost Pointer. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have had the bad luck to lose from my city house one 
of my best pointer dogs, and I will be greatly obliged if 
you will publish this notice in your paper. The dog ran 
away from my house on Thursday, and a reward offered 
in the New York papers has failed to produce the dog. I 
would pay liberally for his return. He is a large, white: 
pointer dog, with evenly marked lemon and white head 
and ears, is well broken on quail, and answers to the 
name of Dick. Rosert C. CorNELL. 

33 Irving Place, New York. 


The Western Massachusetts Fox Club. 


THE twelfth annual hunt will be held at Westfield 
Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 15 and 16, 1899. The 
hunters’ horn will:sound at 5 o’clock on Wednesday morn- 
ing for breakfast. At 6 o’clock carriages will be ready at 
the Park Square Hotel.to carry the hunters to the grounds. 

The annual club dinner will be served to members and 
guests at 6:30 on the evening of the first day’s hunt. 

‘ C. M. Goopnow, Sec’y. 


WESTFIELD, Mass. 


Points and Flushes. 


Monk of Zion (A. K. C. S. B., 31,110), whose portrait 
we publish this week, is a son of the famous Monk of 
Furness, and is a handsome dog, as also was his sire. He 
is owned by Mr. F. I. Richards, of Providence, R. I., who 
purchased him recently from Dr. W. L. Gardiner, of San 
Antonio, Tex. Monk has had a thorough field experience 
and is prized highly for his merits. 





Mr. E. Knight Sperry, of New Haven, Conn., deserves 
a great deal - praise for the able manner in which he has 
persistently built up the Connecticut Field Trial Club from 
a small beginning. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
The address label on the wrapper shows the date of 








aching. 


THE past year has witnessed a very great change in 
the American steam yacht fleet, many of the older yachts 
having been purchased by the Government for use during 
the late war and new ones having been built to take 
their places. The Cup races at New York brought out 
the steam fleet in large numbers, both old and new yachts 
being present, and the many days of enforced idleness 
waiting for the wind to move the two racing yachts af- 
forded excellent opportunities for studying the steam 
fleet. The races came so late in the season, after the 
usual time for laying up, that many of the steam yachts 
were present for only one or two days at the start, when 
they were partly lost in the big fleet of steamboats, while 
attention was riveted on the racing yachts. The new 
Idalia, Alberta and Eugenia II. were thus hardly seen at 
all. During the second and third weeks quite a large 
fleet of steam yachts was still in attendance, with few 
steamboats, and there was ample opportunity to study 
them both at rest and under way. 

The handsomest yacht in the fleet, in our opinion, is 
the May, the flagship of the Corinthian Y. C., of Phila- 
delphia, a comparatively old boat, built in 1891, but thor- 
oughly artistic and graceful both in her general outline of 
hull and rig and in all details. While small according to 
modern ideas (but 766 tons), and less imposing than the 
new ones of 1,500 to 1,800 tons, she looks the ideal of 
a pleasure yacht where such craft as Mayflower and 
Nahma are suggestive rather of a magnificent sort of 
ocean steamer. Larger and newer than the May (of 
1,023 tons and built in 1893) is the Rona, now Sapphire 
IIII., a very handsome craft. Still larger and newer is 
the Varuna, of 1,564 tons and built in 1896, the first, if 
we remember, of the new type, with an upper deck, the 
cabins being on the main deck. This type, as seen in 
Varuna, Margarita, Nahma and Mayflower, from its size 
and the extent of the upper works, is suggestive of the 
passenger steamer or royal yacht, and not in accord with 
the conventional idea of a steam yacht; but in all of these 
boats the design is worked out so skillfully that the light 
and graceful characteristics of the steam yacht as distin- 
guished from commercial vessels are retained. 

These three yachts, all, by the way, designed by Wat- 
son and built on the Clyde, are in our opinion the hand- 
somest of the fleet. There will be some who disagree 
with this opinion, which is largely a matter of taste; but 
when the other extreme is considered, of the ugliest, it is 
not difficult to pick a trio which will be accepted by 
most impartial judges. These three are new, launched 
within a year, and, we are sorry to say, of American 
origin. Their names are Niagara, Josephine II. and 
American. They have been planned deliberately to suit 
their sespective owners, they have been built at great ex- 
pense, and they are supposed to represent the progress 
of naval architecture in one of its important branches in 
America; to rival the best work of foreign nations. What- 
ever may be said of their speed, accommodation or the 
elegance of their furnishings, judged by all yachting 
standards they are complete failures so far as appearance 
goes. They are lacking not only in that artistic finish 
of design which is associated with the word yacht, but 
judged merely as vessels they are clumsy, heavy and un- 
shipshape to the eye. The Niagara is particularly heavy 
and clumsy in appearance, devoid of the life and grace 
seen in the largest sailing ships. The Josephine II. looks 
like a deliberate caricature of the Mayflower type, with 
the upper deck and the break aft, but with a lack of har- 
mony of parts and finish of detail. Words fail us in de- 
scribing the American. She must be seen to be appre- 


‘ ciated. The only modern floating thing to which both 


she and Niagara can fairly be compared is the type of aux- 
iliary produced of late years by the Navy Department of 
the United States—the Annapolis, Newport and others 
of their class—something unique in ugliness and absence of 
shipshape appearance. 

It is most unfortunate that just at this time, when so 
successful in the engineering side of naval architecture 
through the achievements of the Oregon and other steam 
fighting machines, the United States should present as its 
latest achievement in sailing craft, both in the yacht and 
navy fleet, vessels whose appearance would make any of 
the old-time shipwrights turn in their graves. 

The new Corsair III., the flagship of the New York 
Y. C., naturally attracted much attention at the races 
from her prominent position and the manner in which she 
is kept up; but in addition she has much to recommend 
her in appearance, being shipshape and handsome. With 
her were two older and smaller sisters, also designed by 
Mr. J. Beaver Webb, the auxiliaries Intrepid and Sul- 
tana, both fine looking ships. The essentials being all 
right, it is much a matter of taste between the work of 
one skilled designer and another, and whether a man pre- 
fers a Watson boat to a Webb boat, or the reverse, the 
latter show up well in any company they meet. 

The new Aphrodite, the latest and largest of the Bath 
steam yachts, was present every day and showed to good 
advantage. So far as the avowed object of surpassing the 
later Watson boats in appearance, her builders have not 
succeeded, nor are they likely to very soon; but they 
have done much for which they are to be congratulated. 
From all accounts the yacht is a success, so far as per- 
formance goes, both in speed and accommodation, being 
specially well arranged and fitted up. In looks she is not 
only a great improvement on the older Bath boats, but 
she is in many respects a handsome vessel. The general 
outline of hull and rig-is good, and she presents a very 
pleasing appearance under way. Her worst defect is the 
hideous bath-tub stern,-to which her builders fondly 
cling. Besides this some of the smaller details are faulty. 
The best thing about her is the indication that her build- 
ers have at last realized that such vessels as Sagamore, 
Eleanor, Illawarra and Peregrine do not represent the 
highest possible point -of steam yacht design, and that 
they have evidently set out to improve. With what they 
can now do in hult-construction, engines and internal 
arrangements, if they will get some one to teach them 
how to design and build a yacht counter and will gtudy 
the best foreign designs for details, there will remain no 
oer why they cannot turn out really first-class steam 

ts. 
The new Seabury boat, Kanawha IL, the largest yet built 
by the firm, does credit to her builders in the matter of 


appearance, She is an improvement on their older: boats, 
devoid of the rank crudities of design which afflict so 
many American steam yachts, and without pretending to 
rival the Watson boats she shows up very well in propor- 
tions. 

Among the smaller boats, the new Aileen II., designed 
by Gardner & Cox and launched this season, is a very 
handsome little craft, both in general features and in de- 
tail, the best boat of her kind that her designers have yet 
turned out. 

The present tendency of all departments of naval archi- 
tecture seems to be to develop the material and mechan- 
ical ends, the structure of the hull, the engines and boilers, 
the battery in a war vessel and the cabins in a yacht, at 
the expense of that shipshape appearance which was once 
esteemed by all shipwrights. This is well enough in the 
case of a battleship or cruiser, where spars and sails are 
abolished and steam reigns supreme; but we hold that 
in any vessel which carries sails the appearance of hull 
and rig as a whole may and should be considered as a 
prime essential. There is no valid excuse for a man who 
terms himself a naval architect turning out a steel box, 
however fast, tight and roomy, with misfit ends, broken 
sheer and spars stuck in at random. 

We live in a utilitarian age, it is true, and there are 
in every vessel certain essentials which must have the 
first places; but there is no excuse for neglecting or 
slighting those conventionalities and traditions of the 
shipwright’s art which once made every vessel with spars 
a thing of life and beauty as well as of mere utility. 


Tue whole trend of events in yachting at the present 
time points to the retention of the goft. class and possibly 
its continued life next season. If, as he now says, Sir 
Thomas Lipton will be back in 1900 with a new chal- 
lenger, he will probably do all that he can to race Sham- 
rock next season in order to discover her defects as a 
guide in designing the new boat, and also to have her as 
a trial yacht when the new one is launched. Already sev- 
eral new yachts of the same nominal size are proposed in 
England, and some of them will be built, but no yacht 
thus built for the home racing is likely to be as costly 
and consequently as fast as one for the Cup races. If 
Columbia should cross next spring she will be in still 
better shape, almost as a matter of course, than in her 
first season, and she will probably outclass everything 
new or old on the other side—in fact, the old boats Ailsa 
and Meteor II. are now yawls. 

It is a self-evident proposition that if the goft. class is to 
be retained at all it should be kept alive year by year and 
not allowed to die entirely betwen the Cup challenges. 
We have little faith in the permanent success of the class 
as an establishing institution in yachting, either in Eng- 
land or on this side; but just now the outlook is rather 
promising for several years of continued racirfg. 


THE proposed new yacht club is something of a novelty 
and may ii really started fill an actual want about New 
York. There are at the present time but two clubs with 
houses open all winter in New York city, and most of 
the suburban clubs close their houses on the water in 
September, their members being dispersed until the yacht- 
ing season reopens. With the heavy expenses incidental 
to racing clubs, the dues of the New York and the Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian yacht clubs are necessarily too high 
to attract yachtsmen merely for the winter privileges, 
valuable as they are in each club. The proposed club will 
be under no expenses for waterside stations or for racing, 
but will be run on the same basis as the purely social 
clubs, to give a meeting place for men of similar tastes. 
It need not conflict with any existing yacht clubs and it 
should offer certain advantages which would attract mem- 
bers of all clubs, both within and about the city, and those 
from a distance who are in New York at intervals and 
wish to meet with fellow yachtsmen. 


Interlake Yachting Association. 


THE communication from Com. Bliss, of the Interlake 
Y. A., which appeared in the Forest AND STREAM 
of Sept. 30, calling attention to the disorderly accom- 
paniments of the Association’s meets, has naturally at- 
tracted much attention and provoked some very hostile 
criticism. We have read a number of extracts from local 
papers, and even those which condemn Com. Bliss admit 
that the charges are practically true. The two points 
made in answer to the statement are that the guilty 
parties, though owning and sailing yachts and members 
of local clubs, are not “true yachtsmen,” whatever this 
may mean, and do not properly represent the Associa- 
tion; and that the whole matter should been kept from 
the public and only mentioned at the Association meet- 
ing. The first plea amounts to nothing, as every yacht 
club is morally responsible for acts committed under its 
flag. The second has been answered by Com. Bliss, who 
shows that the evil has become too firmly rooted and 
the clubs too apathetic in quietly accepting it for any less 
radical remedy than publicity to be effective. 

Following the first letter, Com, Bliss has just sent out 
a second, which we give in full. Though the issue is 
mainly a local one, of immediate interest only to Lake 
Erie, the subjects treated are common to all sporting or- 
ganizations. Wherever large public meets are held, even 
where the disorderly element is in a very small minority 
in point of numbers, there is always the question of dis- 
couraging and controlling drunkenness and rowdyism. 
With this matter disposed of, there. still remains the 
question of arousing a strong interest such as will lead 
men to do their best for the sport, to pay their dues, enter 
and race their yachts, and take part in the general social 
life of the meeting. There is a good deal in Com. Bliss’ 
last letter which applies to most gatherings of yachtsmen, 
whatever the locality: 





To the Members of the Interlake Yachting Association: 


Gentlemen—This second report is in no way an - 


apology for the first, but a second chapter held back 
until the first had done some work, not of reform, but 
purification. 


For several years three questions have been growing 


. graver and more threatening, and on their solution de- 


pends the success and long life of the I. L. Y. A., or 
its speedy disintegration. They are as follows: 
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FOREST AND STRE 


[Nov. 4, 1899. 





What can be done to shake off, not reform, our 
rowdies; get rid of our amateur degenerates, and so 
oe the 1, L. Y. A. up to a level it should reach and 

olds 

To do this the writer endeavored to bring the actiqns 
of our rowdy element at all of our meets before their 
respective townspeople, who in turn would be justly in- 
dignant at their respective clubs for allowing such an 
element to represent them abroad. The different clubs 
would see what their duty was in order to preserve their 
standing with their townspeople. The result would be 
that our clubs would spot their undesirables, and what is 
more to the point, the undesirables would know it, and 
realize the fact they could not dodge it. They would 
then hold a very disagreeable position in the estimation 
of their clubs and the public. Such is the answer to the 
first question, and the reason for the first report and its 
broadcast publicity. 

The second question is what can be done to make our 
meets more popular with our yachtsmien and yacht own- 
ers? 

The third: What can be done to put the I. L. Y. A. 
before the people in its high and proper place, as en- 
couraging the finest sport to be enjoyed, and being 
championed by our best citizens? 

These two can be condensed to one, viz.: What is the 
object of the Interlake Yachting Association? 

Its prime object is yachting, its encouragment of racing 
and cruising, and raising the standard of our clubs, and 
consequently the standard of our yachtsmen. This would 
place the I. L. Y. A. ahead of every yachting organiza- 
tion on Lake Erie in our own and the public’s .estima- 
tion. Just how to do this is a matter we must solve, or 
disband the I. L. Y. A. Let the question rest for a few 
moments and hastily consider our meets from 1894 or 
1895 up to and including the last in 1899. 

Our meets up to that of, and perhaps including, 1897, 
were well attended. Unfortunately our undesirable ele- 
ment was very prominent and succeeded in giving yachts- 
men such an unsavory reputation that our attendance be- 
gan to decrease. It was only a few years ago that our 
anchorege would be crowded with vachts of all de- 
scriptions, and prominent among these were several fine 
sailing and steam yachts, which were on hand, with par- 
ties of ladies and gentlemen who had come to enjoy the 
races and other pleasant features of the meet. The stay 
of these latter craft was made unendurable by the actions 
of a lot of yachtsmen about the village of Put-in-Bay 
and the anchorage Nothing was done to look after the 
pleasure or comfort of these yacht owners and their 
guests. There were no possibilities at that time of social 
ieatures. The natural consequence was that these yachts 
left the bay after a few visits, their owners vowing never 
to return during a meet of the I. L. Y. A. 

Many yacht owners were at those meets to race. They 
brought their friends to help sail their yachts. They were 
those who wanted the outing. They were looking for 
sport, fresh air, invigorating breezes. They were not out 
for a week’s drunk. They had their races, but also had 
to come in contact with a few most undesirable, so-called 
yachtsmen. For these there were, no social pleasures, so 
they began to disappear, not rapidly, but their attendance 
has been growing less. Happily, our rowdy element also 
decreased to a great extent. From the year 1896 the at- 
tendance at our meets has grown alarmingly less. At the 
last our number of yachts had gradually dwindled to 
about thirty. 

The absence of visiting cruising yachts was most 
noticeable. showing a great lack of interest among the 
owners of our finest yachts. 

The absence of racing yachts was another hard blow to 
the I. L. Y. A., and those who had worked to have the 
meet of 1899 well attended. 

With the non-attendance of yachts, however, our num- 
ber of undesirables had decreased. 

We must not overlook a great point to the credit of the 
I. L. Y. A. While during our meet the undesirables 
were making nuisances of themselves, our great majority 
of yachtsmen were enjoying greater social pleasures than 
ever before. The improvements of hotels at Put-in-Bay 
now make it possible for the friends and townspeople 
of our yachtsmen to attend our meéts, and this year there 
were more ladies and gentlemen at Put-in-Bay (friends'\ 
of yachtsmen) than ever before. The party we gave at 
the Hotel Victory was beyond compare. It was well 
attended and beautifully managed. The yachtsmen were 
most generous in introducing the visiting ladies to their 
friends. It was a most glorious success, and like our 
preceding parties at the Victory, added wonderfully to 
the general benefit and contentment of our yachtsmen. 

Let us return to the question how to make the sport and 
our meets more popular with our racing and cruising 
yachtsmen, and so put the I. L. Y. A. at the head of all 
yachting organizations on Lake Erie? We should all 
endeavor to answer this question, but before doing so 
observe the following: 

In planning our meets we want a locality which the 
majority of yachts, large and small, from Buffalo to De- 
troit, can reach. We should not have a series of races or 
cruises which will exhaust our yachtsmen, take too much 
time or cause them to return to their homes worn out. 
Our measurements should be fair to all, for just classifi- 
cation, There should be social features, and our re- 
spective townspeople promised an enjoyable time. 

The fine fleet of cruising yachts, both sail and power, 
on Lake Erie, and the wishes of their owners, as we want 
them to have their yachts at our meets, deserve great 
attention. They will cruise most any place, but don’t 
care to be “on the go” all the time. After seeing a race 
in the morning and returning to their anchorage, time 
hangs heavily on their hands, and at this point the con- 
ditions of our racing and cruising yachtsmen at our 
meets become identical, and it is just at this point where 
something is and always has been needed to entertain 
our yachtsmen and put restraint on the actions of many. 

The writer suggests one more trial at the Bay, and the 
following idealized meet, with our rowdies absolutely 
minus. Remember. this is only a suggestion, intended 
to invite criticism from the members of every club mak- 
ing up the I. L. ¥. A. Let us have our next meet at Put- 
in-Bay. Some months before you start see that your 
dues to your clubs are paid up. This will help put your 

clubs on such a sound financial footing that there will 
be no temptation to elect doubtful members for the sake 


of their dues. Then see that your club dues to the I. L. 
Y. A. have been paid. Discourage any tendency, should 
it-appear, of your members using their different expe- 
ditions as opportunities for getting full. Encourage 
social life about your clubs. If you don’t like it, don’t 
keep it from those that do. Those who enjoy it are the 
ones that pay for it. They bring a good class of people 
to your clubs, and do all they can to give their guests 
a good time. They make enthusiastic Fonds, and doa 
great deal to keep the sport we champion before the 
public in an agreeable light. Work up on yachting eti- 
quette, attend the meet, and if you are a boat owner or 
captain of a hired crew at least call on or leave a card 
for the commodore, giving official notice of the arrival 
of your yacht. 

Now, to our meet. Don’t come to it or bring friends 
under the impression that this will be the last oppor- 
tunity that season for a week’s spree. If you cannot 
keep your hired crews in line, discharge them. You will 
find plenty of good fellows to help sail your yacht home. 
Do everything to get the splendid fleet of sailing, racing, 
cruising and power yachts of a few years ago to attend 
this meet. Assure them that the days of stealing, drunk- 
enness and rowdyism about the anchorage and among 
the yachtsmhen are at an end. Urge your townspeople 
to be on hand. Make strenuous efforts to get your 
young friends of both sexes there with the certain 
promise of a royal good time. Take them sailing and 
then visit on your friends’ yachts. See that they attend 
the parties given by and for the yachtsmen. Do all you 
can to show them that yachting under the management 
of the I. L. Y. A. is the only sport worth following, and 
that our yachtsmen are gentlemen. Give careful attention 
to our programme. Endeavor to follow out every item 
presented by the different committees. Have your yachts 
measured before leaving home. Enter them early. Do 
all possible to have everything pass off smoothly. 

Such a meet as this would put the I. L. Y. A. and its 
members a long way up the ladder, and we can do it. 
We are not so dreadfully far from it now. The opening 
night of our last meet our smoker was held. It was well 
attende, and we had a jolly good time. Our party at 
the Victory was all that could be desired. Our regatta 
programme was well arranged and everything pertain- 
ing directly to it well carried out. Our several com- 
mittees worked splendidly, and the meet, though sparsely 
attended, was a success, just as all others have been. Its 
good effects, however, were killed, just as those of all 
others have been, by those who want no etiquette, no re- 
straint, no social features, and have no respect for law, 
decency or order. 

Our annual meeting takes place in December, and our 
new regatta committee will want to know what kind of 
a meet our members want in 1900. Whether racing or 
cruising, where they want it held, and what features, out- 
side of racing events, their programme will include. Jt 
is suggested that each of our individual members plan 
the meet that to their mind will do yachting and the I. 
L. Y. A.—or we might call it the Lake Erie Yachting 
Association—the most good. Send these plans to the 
writer. They will be carefully filed and handed over to 
the new regatta committee for a foundation with which 
to strengthen the I. L. Y. A., and give us a splendid 
meet in 1900. We will make it a glorious entry, of yacht- 
ing on Lake Erie, into the next century, and a cheerful 
farewell to our mistakes of the few last years of the past. 
Very sincerely, Gro. T. Butss, 

Commodore I. L. Y. A., 1900. 


The International Ree. 


DEFENDER has already been laidup at Hawkins’ yard, 
City Island. It will be remembered that after her vic- 
tory over Valkyrie III. in 1895 Defender was moored 
afloat at New Rochelle, just inside of Glen Island, and 
left there until last winter, suffering more or less deter- 
ioration meanwhile. This year for the first time these 
big boats will be hauled out for the winter, high and dry, 
the marine railway at City Island now being capable of 
handling them. The work of dismantling Shamrock was 
begun at the Erie Basin early last week, her mast being 
remuved and replaced by a smaller one of wood, with a 
mizen. 

On Oct. 23 Com. Morgan entertained Sir Thomas 
Lipton at the Metropolitan Club, some fifty guests 
being present, including Sir Henry Burdette, the 
Hon. Charles Russell, Hugh C. Kelly, H. MacGill- 
downey, Col. Sharman-Crawford, William Gibson and 
John Young, of Sir Thomas Lipton’s party, and S. Nich- 
olson Kane, Chester Griswold, Irving Grinnell, Lewis 
Cass Ledyard, August Belmont, H. F. Lippitt, Edward 
M. Brown, C. O’D. Iselin, Herman B. Duryea, F. W. J. 
Hurst, William Butler Duncan, Jr., Herbert C. Leeds, 
Woodbury Kane, Newberry Thorne and J. V. S. Oddie, 
oi the New York Y. C. 

On Tuesday luncheon was tendered to Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton and his party by the Transportation Club. On Tues- 
day evening the crews of the two yachts were the guests 
of the Yacht Masters and Engineers’ Association in South 
Brooklyn at an entertainment arranged in their honor. 
The Yacht Masters and Engineers’ Association, organized 
in 1894, now numbers among its members the leading 
yacht captains and engineers in the parent organization 
at New York and the Boston branch. In 1895 the Asso- 
ciation entertained the crews of Defender and Valkyrie, 
and this year a similar entertainment was aranged. The 
large autditorium of Prospect Hall, in South Brooklyn, 
was decorated with yacht flags, that of Shamrock having 
a prominent place. The two crews marched into the hail 
together at about 8:30, Celumbia’s crew coming down 
from New Rochelle on the St. Michaels. The early part 





of the night up to 11 o’clock was devoted to a smoking. 


concert, a very good vaudeville entertainment, including 
biographh views of the Dewey parade and of the yacht 
races. The dinner was served in a lower hall, some 
being seated. At the head of the room were Captains 
Hogarth, Wringe and Barr, with President Pruette and 
other officers of the Association, and Mr. David Barrie, 
representing Sir Thomas Lipton. Mr. Iselin sent the fol- 
lowing telegram: : 
New Rochelle, Oct. 24:—Yacht Masters and Engineers’ 
Assotiation, Prospect Hall, Prospect Avenue, Brooklyn: 


‘ 


Although unable to be with you to-night, I join in your 
ood + nm and wish all my men who served me so faith- 
ully and their plucky opponents the best of 7 

SELIN. 





Capt. David A. Kerr, steam yacht Intrepid, was toast 
master, In the party were fifteen of the Boston captains. 
who had come on purpose for the occasion. The dinner 
was enlivened by songs and recitations and afterward 
by toasts.and sveeches from the captains of the two yachts 
and others. It was nearly 3 A. M. when the party broke 
up after a very pleasant night. 

On Wednesday quite a party sailed on the Majestic for 
Liverpool, among them being Mr. Fife. As he was very 
anxious to return home he was taken in a coach to the 
pier and carried aboard in a litter, being intrusted to the 
care of the ship’s surgeon, Dr. Donie. He is recovering 
slowly but is still very weak, having been unable to take 
any food during his illness. Mr. Ratsey sailed with him; 
also Mr. Jesse Connell, Vice-Com. Sharman-Crawford, 
Secretary Hugh Kelly and Mr. McGildowney. 

Columbia is still at New Rochelle, most of her crew 
having returned home. Shamrock and Erin were to sail in 
company on Oct. 31. 


A Social Club for Yachtsmen. 


THE membership of the majority of the yacht clubs 
about the west end of the Sound and the waters of the 
Hudson and New York Bay is made up largely of yachts- 
men living in New York city through the winter, the club 
houses being closed and the club life virtually suspended 
from October to May except for an occasional business 
meeting. The project of a winter club house in New 
York as a home and rendezvous for yachtsmen has been 
under discussion for several years, with the result that 
the following circular has just been sent out to yacht 
clubs throughout the country. It is purposed, if the 
scheme proves practicable, to secure a suitable house in 
New York, to run after the manner of a social club, with 
no conection with yacht racing, but bringing together the 
followers of the sport. The house will be fitted up with 
special meeting rooms for the use of the different subur- 
ban clubs whose business meetings are now held at hotels 
in New York. 





Dear Sir: A proposition to establish in New York city 
a social club, the membership of which shall be restricted 
to persons who are members of recognized yacht clubs, 
has been discussed informally during the past season. It 
was brought before the Yacht Racing Association of 
Long Island Sound at its annual meeting, and the Asso- 
ciation gave its approval, to the extent of requesting its 
executive committee, acting as a special committee, to 
take the matter in hand, investigate questions of cost, 
possible membership, etc.. 

It is the intention, if such a club be organized, to pro- 
mote social intercourse among yachtsmen in general, to 
give its members the facilities of a first-class city club, and 
incidentally to afford accommodations for the meetings 
of members, board of governars, trustees, etc., of yacht 
clubs, that are commonly held in New York city. 

The committee has ascertained that the present house 
of the New York Y. C., which is to be vacated in the near 
future, can be secured if it is desired. It has also ascer- 
tained that a house suitable for the purposes of such 
club, convenient of access from the Grand Central Rail- 
road station, can be leased at a reasonable rental. 

It is also estimated that with membership fees of $25 
per year for resident members and of $15 a year for mem- 
bers residing beyond a radius of fifty miles from New 
York, such a club should have a membership of at least 
five hundred. 

The committee desires to know if the proposition as 
thus briefly outlined meets with your approval and if you 
will join such a club, provided that at least five hundred 
members can be secured. 

An early ‘reply will promote the convenience of the 
committee. 

Executive committee Yacht Racing Association of oe 
Island Sound: Chas. T. Pierce, chairman, Riverside Y. 
C.; Frank Bowne Jones, Indian Harbor Y. C.; Stuy- 
vesant Wainwright, American Y. C.; Frederick M. Hoyt, 
Stamford Y. C.; C. H. Crane, Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. 
C.; E. M. Maclellan, Manhasset Bay Y. C.; Chas. P. 
Tower, secretary, New Rochelle Y. C. 


The Yacht Racing. Association of 
Massachusetts. 


THE October meeting of the Y. R. A. of Massachusetts 
was held on Oct. 19 at the Parker House, Boston, with 
President A. H. Higginson in the chair and the follow- 
ing delegates present: Columbia Y. C., Edward Dille- 
hant; Lynn Y. C., Lincoln S. Coffin; Manchester Y. C., 
A. H. Hiesieann: Mosquito Fleet Y. C., S. C. Higginson ; 
Old Colony Y. C., W. F. Scott; Quincy Y. C., H. M. 
Faxon; Savin Hill Y. C., J. E. Robinson; South Boston 
YY. G e T. Hurley; Squantum Y..C., A. T. Hill; Win- 
throp Y. C., A. T. Bliss. 

A number of proposals for amendment were presented 
and discussed, the result being that the foliowing amend- 
ments were adopted: 

Rule 3, entries—To, amend Section 1 by inserting in the 
fifth line, “and must be accompanied by certificate of 
official measurement.” 

To strike out Section 5. 

Rule 15, prizes—To amend Section_1 to read: “Prizes 
and places shall be awarded to boats regularly entered and 
not defeating competitors.” 

Rule 26, protests—To amend by adding a new section. 
to read: “No appeal from the decision of the judges shall 
be made later than fifteen davs thereafter.” 

To amend cabin-yacht limitations by adding: “If the 
area an s obtainable urider this rule, additional 


et trunk is allowed.” 
_ To amend sail.area by 
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Rule 11, sails—To amend by adding a new section to 
read: “In the 2rft. cabin class only working sails shall 
be allowed.” 

Also to strike out, “In no case shall the area of the 
mainsail and maintopsail exceed 80 per cent. of the entire 
area allowed.” 

To amend by adding to exceptions, “21ft. knockabouts, 
conforming to the limitations of the Knockabout Asso- 
ciation, may race in the 21ft. cabin class.” 

The official record of the year’s racing has just been 
issued in a neat pamphlet bv Sec’y Bliss. The Associa- 
tion fleet now numbers eighty-five yachts of 30ft. down 
to 15ft., divided as follows: 30ft. cabin class, 4; 25ft. open 
class, 4; 25ft. cabin class, 17; 21ft. open class, 10; 21ft. 
cabin class, 12; knockabout class, 10; 18ft. open class, 17; 
15ft. open class, 11. The Association ended its season 
with the usual rendezvous at review, at Hull, two hundred 
yachts being present. During the season twenty-five races 
have been sailed under its rules. 

The executive committee awards a bronze medal and 
pennant to the yachts winning the highest percentage in 
their respective classes, as follows: 

Class B, 30ft. Cabin Yachts.—Meemer, Com. Roland C. 
Nickerson. 

Class D, 25ft. Cabin Yachts—Hermes, Com. A. W. 
Chesterton. 
<n S, 21ft. Cabin Yachts.—Arab IV., Willard F. 

cott. 

Class L, 21ft. Open Yachts.—Heiress, Charles Hayden 
and Arthur H. Parker. 

Class T, 18ft. Yachts.—Dauntless, R. M. Benner and 
Patten. Perhaps, J. E. Robinson. 

Knockabout Class.—Pirate, B. B. Crowninshield. 


Association Percentages, Season of 1899. 


Class B—30it. Cabin Yachts. 
Total Associat’n 
Sec- Percent- Percent- 
Starts. Firsts. onds. Thirds. a 08 — 
1 a 














ages. 
*Meemer ....... 9 7 1 85 
Ashumet .......- 9 4 2 3 0 530 -60 5-9 
PE Gro vevnsce 3 0 0 2 1 30 -06 2-3 
ED ncacesede 2 0 0 1 1 15 -03 1-3 
Class D—25ft. Cabin Yachts. 
*Hermes ....... 20 10 4 2 4 1265 63 3-4 
Little Peter..... 18 5 ¥ 2 4 945 52 1-2 
Eleanor ........ q 1 1 9 520 -34 2-3 
Thordis ..ccccce 6 2 1 3 9 305 -30 1-2 
Jeannette ...... 10 1 3 3 3 305 -30 1-2 
Areyto ........- 4 1 1 2 0 180 18 
Early Dawn 2 1 0 1 0 125 -12 1-2 
Class L—2Ift. Yachts. 
*Heiress 14 3 0 3 1580 -79 
Hostess 4 2 0 2 515 -51 1-2 
Rooster 1 1 2 0 180 -18 
ae becnes 0 2 2 0 140 14 
Thelma 0 1 0 5 110 ll 
Class S—21ft. Cabin Yachts. 
os RS ORS ..18 9 2 2 5 1095 -60 5-6 
Harriet “ 5 6 1 3 815 -56 1-3 
lrivateer 5 8 1 5 955 -50 5-19 
Spartan .. 1 0 1 1 115 (111-2 
BEE 4aisceccene 0 0 4 2 70 07 
Class T—18ft. Yachts. 
*Dauntless ..... 7 5 0 0 2 515 -73 4-7 
*Perhaps 7 + 2 0 1 §15 -73 4-7 
Helmi ... 4 1 1 3 0 200 -50 
Duchess 4 0 1 0 3 50 12 1-2 
Class X—15ft. Yachts. 
3 3 0 0 0 300 1.00 
1 0 1 0 0 50 -33 1-3 
2 0 1 0 1 50 25 
Knockabouts. 
SR sncgacane 5 2 2 0 0 300 -60 
Persimmon...... 2 1 0 1 0 115 46 
Tunipoo ... 5 1 2 1 0 215 43 
Lizana .. 4 1 0 3 0 155 38 1-4 
Colleen . 4 0 0 3 0 55 -13 3-4 
Hazard 3 0 0 2 0 40 -13 1-3 








*Championship winners. 

The book contains the official decisions of the Asso- 
ciation in different cases of protest referred to it. 

The present year has been rather a trying one in the 
Association, as the changes of rule during the winter 
aroused some opposition, and apart from all question of 
good or bad legislation the Boston fleet has been for a 
couple of years in a transition period which has of itself 
hurt the racing. All things considered, the racing has 
been quite as good as was to be expected, and the rules are 
now in such shape that there is plenty of inducement to 
build to the racing classes. 


Clearing the Yacht Course. 


WasHINcton, Oct. 27.—The following query is made 
by a reader of the Evening Post: 

“Now that the yacht races are over, and Columbia: has 
successfully defended our cup, is not the question pertinent 
as to the legal right of the Treasury and the Navy De- 
partments to order the arrest and cancellation of certificates 
or licenses of pilots and masters of vessels who, by cross- 
ing certain prescribed lines of water, might interfere with 
the racing yachts? Is it not something quite new to detail 
naval men to act ac stewards of races, and send gunboats 
to clear a race track? And would the Government be 
sustained in an action brought against the Departments for 
damages resulting from losses accruing to such cancella- 
tion and interference? Of course, Government has juris- 
diction over all vessels under its flag wherever they may 
be found, but it seems somewhat doubtful if such an 
authority extends to infractions of the rules of a yacht 
club. Every sportsman and every one possessing a particle 
of pride in our success in the international contest would 
readily condone almost any action in this regard, but in the 
legal point of view the case might be quite different if the 
issue were presented. Indeed, it does seem to the writer, 
a very old sailor and yachtsman, that Teddy Roosevelt 
might with equal propriety appear with his Rough Riders 
on a Long Island race course as Fighting Bob appeared 
with his torpedo boats on a yacht course on the high seas 
outside of national jurisdiction.” i 

The Navy Department was not concerned in any way 
in the preliminaries or details of the recent yacht races. 
All arrangements for keeping the course clear were made 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who may be said to have borrowed Capt. Evans and his 
craft from the Navy Department, for the time being. to 
execnte the Treasury regulations. There is nothing more 
out of the way in this act than in the loan of the revenue 


cutters in certain emergencies by the Secretary of the 


‘Treasury to the Secretary of the Navy, to perform what 
is a ly naval service. The regulations which Capt. 
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Evans was designated té enforce have been adopted, not 
for the purpose of interfering with any one’s private rights 
or in the interest of any form of sport or coterie of sports- 
men, but for the protection of the public who go to witness 
the sports and who are practically helpless in the hands of 
the masters and pilots of the vessels on which they go. 
Congress, therefore, some years ago enacted a law “to 
provide for the safety of passengers on excursion 
steamers,” which may be found in the twenty-ninth vol- 
ume of the statutes at large, page 122. It declares: 

“That in order to provide for the safety of passengers 
on excursion steamers, yachts, oarsmen and all craft, 
whether as observers or participants, taking part in re- 
gattas, amateur or professional, that may hereafter be held 
on navigable waters, the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
is hereby, authorized and empowered in his discretion to 
dctail revenue cutters to enforce such rules and regula- 
tions as may be adopted to insure the safety of passengers 
on said excursion steamers, yachts, oarsmen and all craft, 
whether as observers or participants, taking part in such 
regatta.” 

This discretion is about as broad as words can make it, 
and, in view of the purpose Congress had in mind in 
investing the Secretary of the Treasury with it, the courts 
would probably give the statute a very liberal construc- 
tion. It is impossible on such occasions as an interna- 
tional yacht race, in which so many thousands of people 
are interested, to keep good: order and insure the safety 
of everybody without doing some things that appear more 
or less harsh. Where human life is at stake, and great 
multitudes of people are massed together. the importance 
of the regulations for safety will often excuse, in the eyes 
of the courts the infliction of penalties upon persons wil- 
fly disobedient which would not be tolerated under con- 
ditions ordinary and normal.—New York Evening Post. 


Canoeing. 

















American Canoe Association. 





The Executive Committee Meeting. 


Toronto, Saturday, Oct. 28. 


Tu.oucH the kindness of Mr. Charles Hallock we are 
able to print an old picture, taken in 1874, which is of 
especial interest just now, at the close of the twentieth 
year of the American Canoe Association. Some few of 
the older members may recognize it, but to most of the 
thousand members it will be necessary to introduce it as 
the portrait of the founder of the Association, N. H. 
Bishop. Throughout the year 1879, and on to the summer 
of 1880, Mr. Bishop labored unceasingly for the forma- 
tion of the American Canoe Association, all the work 
being done personally in the third story of his home at 
Lake George. Aided by a small printing press which he 





N. H. BISHOP. 


operated himself, Mr. Bishop sent out the first call to the 
canoeists of America, in answer to which a little party of 
thirteen gathered in August, 1880, at Crosbyside, Lake 

George, and adopted the first constitution of the Asso- 
ciation. Nearly all of Mr. Bishop’s time for two years 
was given to this work, hundreds of letters being written 
by him to canoeists in the States, in Canada and in 
Europe, while all of the plans for the first meet were made 
by him. 

* at that time Mr. Bishop was greatly interested in two 
subjects—canoe cruising and the study and charting of 
American waters; and it was always his intention that 
the one should be auxiliary to the other. In his own long 
cruises he occupied himself with the collection of facts and 
statistics concerning the waters and the adjoining country, 
and he was in close communication with the Coast Survey. 
As planned by him, the Association, in addition to cruising 
and racing in canoes, was to enlist the services of each 
meimber in securing information about the waters of his 
locality and in correcting and improving mans and charts. 
Though no longer an active canoeist, Mr. Bishop is still 
alive and well at his home on Lake George. ‘ 

The annual meeting was called to order at 11:30 A. M. 
on Oct. 28 by Com. W. G. MacKendrick in the Toronto 
C. C. house, Toronto, There has been a general reluctance 





on the part of itiembers to accept the offité of Secretary- 
‘Treasurer of the Association this year, as it is pretty well 
understood how much work has been done by Mr. Forbush 
in the past year, both in the way of routine work 
throughout the season and special work of all kinds while 
in camp. Com. MacKendrick has been unable to find 
any one willing to accept the position. Mr. Herbert 
Begg, of Toronto, who was present at the meeting, was 
chosen secretary pro tem. The roll call showed the 
following officers and members of the executive com- 
mittee present: 

Com. W. G. MacKendrick, Librarian W. P. Stephens. 
Atlantic Division—Vice-Com. H. C. Allen per R. J. Wil- 
kin, Ex. Com. C. V. Schuyler, H. H. Smythe proxy. 
Central Division—Vice-Com. John S. Wright, Purser C. 
F, Wolters, Ex. Com. F. G. Mather, C. P. Forbush. East- 
ern Division—Rear-Com. L. A. Hall. Northern Division 
—Vice-Com. J. McD. Mowatt, Rear-Com. E. C. Woolsey, 
W. J. English proxy, Purser J. E. Cunningham, Ex. Com. 
D. J. Howell. Western Division—Vice-Com. Wm. C. 
Japp. Board of Governors—R. J. Wilkin, J. N. Mac 
Kendrick. Mr. Hugh Neilson, one of the old A. C. A. 
men, was also present during the meeting, with ex-Com. 
Thorn. 

‘Lhe minutes of the previous meeting at camp on Aug. 
15 were read and approved, with a correction to the effect 
that Mr. Smythe should not be recorded as voting tor the 
resolution tavoring a meet in the Western U.vision in 1991. 
‘Lhe report of the Secretary-lreasurer was then read, and 
the foliowing paragraph was reterred to Messrs. Forbush, 
Hall and Matner as a special committee: “{ understand 
that Com. ‘Thorn and Vice-Com. Morse have an agree- 
ment with the Western Division to refund to it $100 trom 
the receipts of this year.” 

‘Lhe report of the regatta committee was read and re- 
ceived, also the report ot the Board of Governors. 

No report was received from the transportation com- 
mittee. ‘lhe division reports were then called for, that of 
the Atlantic Division being read and accepted. The re- 
ports of the Central and Northern Divisions were read 
and ordered returned for correction, as the statements of 
members did not agree with the list of the Secretary- 
Treasurer. The Eastern Division sent no report, and a 
motion was carried to the effect that the Purser of the 
Eastern Division be ordered to forward his report imme- 
diately, and that the other officers of the Eastern Division 
be requested to make sure that this is done. The new 
Western Division sent no report. Mr. J. N. MacKen- 
drick made a verbal report as chairman of the committee 
on the ladies’ camp. Messrs. Hall, MacKendrick and 
Mather were apopinted a committee to revise the asso- 
ciate membership list. 

The following ladies were elected associate members: 
Miss Florence Presbrey, Miss Clara Presbrey, Taunton, 
Mass; Mrs, S. G. Raymond, Mrs. Wm. H. Samson, Mrs. 
Bernhard Liesching, Rochester N. Y.; Mrs. F. B. Hunt- 
ington, Mrs. A. W. Friese, Detroit; Mrs. W. G. Mac- 
Kendrick, Toronto. 

A short recess was taken, during which luncheon was 
served in the club house. When the meeting reconvened 
the report of the special committee on the subject of the 
official organ of the Association, Messrs. Dunnell, Forbush 
and MacKendrick, appointed in October, 1808, was called 
for. Mr. Forbush reported that the committee had done 
nothing. A discussion followed, the members expressing 
themselves as greatly dissatisfied with the work of the two 
publications which in 1898 and 1899 had agreed to perform 
certain things in return for the exclusive title of official 
organ. The following motion, made by Mr. Wilkin and 
seconded by Mr. Smythe, was adopted unanimously: 

“Resolved, That as there is at present no contract 
with any other journal as official organ, the Forest 
AND STREAM be considered an official organ of the Asso 
ciation.” 

Ex-Com. Thorn then spoke on the subject of the new 
Western Division and its prospects of success. Mr. 
Wilkin, seconded by Mr. Smythe, moved a vote of thanks 
to ex-Com. Thorn for his personal efforts through which 
the new division was organized. The report of the camp 
site committee was then read and accepted, and bills 
ordered paid from balance now in hand. 

The following motion, by Mr. Stephens, seconded by 
Mr. Hall, was carried unanimously: “Resolved, That it 
is the sense of the executive committee that the basis of 
representation for the division executive committees, a 
referred to in Article VI., Section 1, of the Constitution. 
shall be the annual reports of the division pursers for the 
preceding year, as published in the Year Book.” The 
special committee on the arrangements between the West- 
ern and Central Division as to transfer of money with 
members from the Central to the Western Division, re 
ported that this was a matter concerning only the two 
divisions, and the paragraph alluding to it was ordered 
stricken from the report of the Secretary-Treasurer. 

The subject of the place and date of the next meet wa 
then taken up, and it was decided to hold the meet on the 
Muskoka Lakes, the exact site not yet being selected. On 
motion of Mr. Stephens, seconded by Mr. Hall, it was 
decided to hold the meet from the first to the third Friday 
in August. 

The following amendments to the constitution were 
then adopted : 

Article VI., Section 4.—Change in line four the word 
“four” to “three,” and at the end add “but in case of 
tie he shall not vote.” 

Article VL., Section 5.—In line eight strike out “regatta 
or. 

Article VII.—In twenty-first line before the word “ac- 
counts,” insert “and Board of Governors.” 

The proposed amendments, as published in the Forest 
AND Stream of Sept. 30, 1899, were then taken up. That 
relating to a racing board was not adopted. Mr. English 
asked for a definition of a war canoe to prohibit canoes 
with square ends. It was decided that the definition of a 
canoe in Rule 1 covered the case. On motion of Mr. 
Wilkin it was resolved to insert the word “may” in the 
minute book to conform to the wording of Rule V., line 
12, in 1899 book, the omission being a clerical error. 

After much discussion of the final clause of Rule V., re- 
lating to the trophy and trial races. the following, pro- 
posed by Mr, Stephens and seconded hy Mr. Wilkin, was 
carried unanimously. to substitute as a final clause the fol- 
lowing: There shall be a race for the paddling trophy. 7 
race for the sailing trophy, and if more than nine entric; 
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for the sailing trophy are present, there shall be a trial 
race, from which the competitors shall be selected as 
prescribed. In the paddling trophy race the number of the 
contestants shall be unlimited. The conditions of the sail- 
ing trophy race shall be: Sailing canoe by A. C. A. rules, . 
no limit to ballast, course nine miles, time limit three and 


one-half hours. Accredited representatives of foreign 
clubs, not exceeding five in number, shall be eligible to 
start. The total number of starters shall not exceed 
fifteen, and the ten or more entries (after deducting the 
foreign entries) shall be selected from competitions in the 
trial race as follows; the regatta committee shall nominate 
two, and the balance (after deducting foreign entries) 
shall be taken from the leading men at the finish in their 
order. 

An amendment by Mr. Smythe, to the effect that the 
trial race be made mandatory in all cases, was lost. 

After discussion the following words were dropped from 
Rule [X.: “And the decision if unanimous shall be final, 
but in case it is not unanimous.” Rule X. was amended, 
the pistol being substituted for the word “Go” in starting 
the paddling races and the combined race. 

Mr. Smythe made a motion that all prizes not awarded 
be destroyed, which was carried. It appeared in the dis- 
cussion that at times prize flags and other prizes not won 
in the races have been distributed as souvenirs to mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Smythe also made a motion that the dates of expira- 
tion of terms of officers be published in the book. Carried. 

Mr. J. N. MacKendrick spoke of the expense and use- 
lessness of the present headquarters tents,‘etc., and after 
discussion it was decided that a simpler arrangement was 
desirable. i 

Mr. Herbert Begg was nominated by Mr. Stephens as 
Secretary-Treasurer and was unanimously elected, after 
which the meeting adjourned, 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Report, 


Buffalo, Oct. 26, 1899. 
To the Executive Committee of the American Canoe Association: 
Gentlemen—I herewith present my report of receipts and dis- 
bursements for 1898 and 1899: 

















Receipts. Expenditures. 

Board of governors....... 92.65 Office expenses.. $126.13 
Atlantic Division... .. 84.60 General expense - 42.00 
Central Division. - 410.00 Camp expenses... - 79.80 
Eastern Division.. . 93.90 Camp site committe - 321.82 
Northern Division . 120.90 Regatta committee........ 107.76 
Western Division . 10.00 Board of governors....... 142.65 
Camp fees.......... .. 266.00 Transportation ........... 22.70 
Visé of certificates........ 14.50 Entertaimment ............ 25.00 
Launch ..cccccscccccscccee 1.75 Signal officer..........++++ 8.00 
Eniertainment ........+++ 20.50 Loan ....sccceseeeerseesees 20.00 
Code bookS........+eeeeee 2.00 Balance in cash........... 240.94 
LORN occcccssccccvccveccess 20.00 

$1136.80 $1136.80 


J date I have not received the report of the Eastern Divi- 
ae "hon the report of the Atlantic Division I find that the 
Association is entitled to 60 cents additional. From the Central 
Division I claim that, according to the report as presented, the 
Association is entitled to $10, being the amount sent by the Western 
Division for purpose of taking vote; also $21.96, amount of interest 
accrued, making $32.56 still due, making a total with cash on hand 
of $273.50. i Riel 

The following bills are still unpaid: 





. Y it itte: Bickford Bros.........sseesseses $132.37 
dian ciecialoe tah at Rathbun Co, balance........+.- 28.64 
From regatta committee: Flags and supplies..........+++. 129.70 

$290.71 


The camp site committee is entitled to credit on its report for 
about $50, this being the amount allowed by Mr. Devlin for mess 
tent floor; and a like amount should be changed to camp expenses, 
as through an arrangement made by Com. Thorn the price of tent 
fioor was offset by board of bugler, barber, crew of launch, camp 
help, etc. 1 se 

Dering the year I have enrolled 400 new members in divisions 
as follows: Atlantic, 41; Central, 70; Western, 84; Eastern, 29; 
Northern, 176. This shows a discrepancy from reports of divsion 
pursers, and I would recommend that my successor take up this 
matter and investigate for the purpose of correcting his list or lists 
of divisions. ‘ . . 

I would also recommend that members in good standing be given 
an annual membership card similar to that formerly issued by 
the L. A. W. : 

The arrangement with Land and Water as the official organ was 
very unsatisfactory, as this company failed to mail regularly the 
magazine, and the work on year book was not good. I believe that 
it would prove far more satisfactory for the commodore and sec- 
retary-treasurer to manage and print their own year book. Re- 
spectfully submitted, 

(Signed) C. P. Forsuss, Sec’y-Treas. 


Report of Board of Governors, 


Brooklyn, Oct. 28, 1899. 

The board of governors, since the last report of the executive 
committee, has held two a one at Buffalo, Oct. 17, 1898, 
and the other at Hay Island, in Canada, Aug. 16, 1899. 

At the meeting in Buffalo the report showed a balance in the 
treasury of $1,172.49, being an increase from the year before of 
$147.36. 

At the meeting held at Buffalo the board of governors made a 
careful estimate of the probable receipts and reached the conclusion 
that they would be for 1898-99 as follows: 


NR ee ee $200.00 
Bastaren . TVS. 0... cvcevccyncdevdsecccccvcscovvee 85.00 
Northern DWivisiote.....0csecocccvccecrccdcdovicecess 30.00 
Atiamtin  Tiwlaiet a ..scpdccecesesnctncsondescnvectes 60.00 
CGE FOROS, on 00a cnn cccmecgccccncnpsomepenesesesesons 125.00 

TOD Reco ccvsdecdccedocnchccbe ddcpsiende dian $500.00 


And as there had been a balance left by the administration of 
1898 of $92.65, the following resolution was passed: 

Resolved, That the commodore must limit his excess of expen- 
ditures to receipts to 90 per cent. of the above amount; and in 
case an exigency arises in his judgment for a further expenditure 
he must obtain the consent of the board of governors, 

In addition to this resolution, another was passed extending the 
balance left over from the administration of 1898 of $92.65 to the 
administration of 1899, as a loan to meet the current expenses of the 
~ 1899, pending the receipt of money from the several divisions. 

his was given with the understanding that the same should be 
refunded as soon as practicable, or not later than Sept. . 

It is pleasant for your d to report that as as July 14, 
1899, did the general officers return the loan of $92.66, but within 
= days after they paid over their percentage from the receipts of 


The amounts were deposited in the Brooklyn Savings Bank 
in the name of the Association, and 10 cents collection 
were made by the bank in the taking of amounts. 
ote a annexed “ny 2 wi be 
e year has amounted to .65. ich lea’ balan 
credit of the Association on Oct. 1; 1899, of $1366.80. °° ‘™* 
The board of. governors congratulate the Association upon so 
healthy a condition of its reserve funds, but again sounds the 
note of warning against any action being taken to reduce the 
same. The wane e oe its name es is to be held only 
as a reserve for some emergency some extraordinary 
——- that might be necessary be bane the ‘Association in 
years to come. ~- 
ere is no disposition to increase this reserve over th presen 
amount, but during the past several years, as eenaalens mated. 
the increase has not been uniform or~continuous, .and conse- 
quently, because we have had three good years let us not be careless 
wit s fund, our sheet anchor 
steady in the advanced posi tata 
At the meeting held at 
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stitution, the officers were elected gs follows: Pres., R. J. Wilkin; 
_Recorder, C. V. Winne. ] 

This is the fourth time they have been re-elected. The board of 
governors wish to acknowledge the uniform courtesy they have re- 
ceived at the hands of the several officers of the Association during 
the past year. All of which is respectfully submitted 

(Signed) Rosert J— Witkin, Pres. 


The board of governors in account with the Americar Canoe 
Association: 











1898, . 
Oct. 1, balance Brooklyn Savings Bank............+.+++++ $1172.49 
: Receipts. 
Sixteen per cent. of net receipts as provided in resolution of 
_ Oct. 17, 1898, less 10 cents collection charges.......... 49.90 
a secretary-treasurer, advance repaid...........++0+++++ 92.55 
J uly DS Ma RRS iisicetidoc Fes oscsin'c cineca otnpo tedée 40.56 
Oct. 1, Befeion dm Beeh....:>-secccococessoeravosscvestocbsos’ $1355.50 
Respectfully submitted, Roserr J. Witxtn, Pres. 
Audited and found correct—C. Bowyer Vaux, Henry M. Dater. 
Atlantic Divisior. 
Trenton, N. J., Oct. 1, 1899. 
Receipts. 
AROS CRED DOIREE: ys; sco spencts sovendscxeddnvoveseee $206.22 
UE, SES pHNO60 0d0.0900.0666p)00b005 04s cop caws acnnnbeuee 1.00 
MPN MEET ndlnn deco ssodaence Coxeontibonibsrlrcicestheie 2.00 
SPOUES Ms Thavh sbntd<cob cbc osepothecksedhbuncéthobiesyd 5.00 
SA sb cit owbdevewess vubcterepanwesbhoblire Oto 232.00 
5, SEED Ria apbs nn vinns dadbeayavetenh rtaetsonye kabadh 44.00 
RMN GUE Seu Ch nbnncceisecvakosdsbeddobecaveterbsedbcus 16.65 
Expenditures. 
Stationery, printing and postage........0..ssessseeeeee $85.99 
Division Mest ooocccsecvccceseoce Sapdede cpapesesenc comer 179.00 
Bi Ne Fiat UE EL, soncdnvoceddpsnetnsecssenesteeebes -60 
EO CINE ES Tecan écccnscdnvsivecsesbocbeesedscelt 157.28 
RR Mis STAID. ose sctnnvonescnvbacntnvanshovcseuccta 
SOUT PN I 2 ons case ptbsbaschueunaecin banc: vueteue 44 
— 264 
Resignas SEpbUUipndhabebepvebsucerwiticdscsbhyesbaebeosecnce buss 2 
POE: Ueiipe tp atapebboupoocevendocesbshndbennranetacbobneencont 31 
Died Seugheseoudoeeueedeburensvearahawarseobasesevevenssseécbees 2 
— 
| Ry BI vcrttettete cath ok coke wie nsintaseibaas "929 
(Signed) A. H. Woop, Purser. 


Audited and found correct—-G. L. Wallington, W. A. Holcomb. 





Central Division. 
a : Receipts. 
RRS SOU PUNE «200 vcnndedahuentosd ccbavesteb ce cat -34 
Dues, 1897... Sapebovovosnvesephenebeveb cecboahsssabenes “te 
BPNOD, BED ss iapeie o5ssvcéieWashns nindibs ubbshedbbebooe 23.00 
SS Mh babes nasberadtanicbecbaiirnauueenaiicntieh io 261.00 
SL: Monn bennnedhssbdsetasdabelatebbobkunebtins 1.00 
SEMIN 6 vataisinpivuie va pu nee tb baaibenb ine be maneknil 134.00 
Interest on $366..... escepscabedsevesbedsppasevessuunsy 21.96 
f ——— $854.30 
Expenditures. 
Expressage, purser’s books..........cesseseseseeveeees $1.30 
SIRE: MAG. sy ysoncpslvispaevoste rh edines toentotawelee $2.45 
BUD ‘LeveCunovsovodeeccowssidubtinddeveessbabdinesbse 7.50 
ONIN | 4455) cine <Kadpenbpu elie deity dds scieedaiausiacse: 16.60 
Telegram, Land and Water. ......scccsescoceccdesceece -5O 
DUNE + Sebncbipwsesstbakbesssetcaeriswth sbrteaa cokes 2.25 
Stenographer .......... 8.00 
A. C, A. total receipts... 420.00 
ND OF EE sone nn eatby toncenh deca spedevitccia ds 365.70 
$488.60 
—— 30 


Membership Oct. 1, 1898 
New members 





DMNOE  ..cocrauttenvssasiennisiawsiiics Mins oaltseonccbopre 
Died. ovccossevdocesnbapeebssban Skibdedh bondesbavewees concn bpecee 
Oct. 3, FEED.: .cvcuscctdepcarvihsapeowdbabidesstbcsoouabsccvcrce 
(Signed) Watter Macx Crarx. 
Audited and found correct—E. W. Reyburn, Robt. J. Hotchkiss. 
Northern Division, 
Toronto, Oct. 1, 1899. 
Receipts. * 


Balance from purser 
Dues, 1899 


Postage 
Prizes ...... 
Sundries 
A. C. A., 30 per cen’ 









Dales Gh WHEE neck y vdescviiee>dccccdhccctedbbodeeibed 
—— $501.89 
MamBartnto Ovt: 2; WB. os soiee cosksecccccodechuven sovvctnune 
Reinstated inte s Sebvabervesetecepascoestoesnes oe *% 
TRO PANES 5 she nsnccckeiehpe'evébesccccdpabenniaeeeessiteds 158 
PINE | ins ove oe ckpodvusbupckion scovessadasniy Possetesedoonese . 3 - 
prepees S005 epeadthsschUpabesbesces ccpbccesybeeteg pet sospees 14 
EEN GA Nwhiss onan tn ntaebaeeebAuliins + 0 <keées svabbclends Ue ioutece 3 
, — 2 
Membership Oct. 1, 1899........ssssssssessuneeceeeeeseescecees "239 
(Signed) = 


i ) G. Wau 
Audited and found correct—H. K. Tilley, C, H. Wil 
Toronto, Oct. 23, 1899. 


Camp Site Committee. 


Rent of camp outfits........c.scscsceceseeeees 
Received from secretary-treasurer.... 
Received from Com. 
Lumber sold 


Account due Beckford Bros 
Account due Rathbun Co 





Tee eee eee eeeeeeee 





——— $1062.48 
Expenditures. 
Transportation expenses, freight and telegrams...... $27.63 
MING GEGEN ss eb cbbsipoivnbevescBascbecsccdéseccedewee « HO 
SRE SNE BUNGE. bas on iaxiehcd hinds abiocaknpintnes Cele 19.90 
Rent of tents, cots and mattresses...............sss+0 85.88 
DSi OAPUMRSR athe PSUs sp anch ¥abenp ep enbhece ss e+ 206.90 
WOME. Ne suiba ve Kavodedecscsuceccldeetbosshe Abese¥eseivn 45.00 
Eramber, Rag poles, Gl. a svsisienassvitesecsescevesvesssos 442.85 
Sundries—pump, telegrams, sink, etc..............4+ 31.00 
Transportation—men and Jumber...............se+00+ 26.40 
Bickford Bros., rent of tents.............cccseeesceeee 132.37 
: —— $1082. 
(Signed) Joun S. Waicnur, Chairman. 


Regatta Committee Report. 


Rocnester, N. Y., Oct. 12—Com. F. S. Thorn, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Dear Sir—Y: rega' mittee mel 
follows: ont tta i ee 1899 respectfully, zeport as 
s iw! events was i in Forest anp wu the 
first week of April, and also in the May issue of Land Water. 
Several changes were made on the of members, and 
the ‘official programme is presented herewith: i 


- R. Stewart, Wasp........... 3 
Lt War da eS 3 i ‘ 


J. W. Sparrow, Eel. 


aoe eeeeeeeee 3 i 


au 


. 


‘eon 





Nov. 4, 1809. « 









Event No. 1—Record Combined—Thursday, Aug. 10; start, 10:07. 
Wind west, light: 


MED *0ddCeckiasiesenpevaticnecesosdian 
TEED nade nboscdnwonegessce ys esavedsseghe 34 50 10 59 13 2 
Ga bsp mveeseVeVehevvcedscusecdabse 10 35 05 11 00 47 1 


Event No. 2.—Record Sailing—Thursday, Aug. 10; start, 2:25:30. 
Wind west, light: 


; Round. 2d Round. Finish. Elapsed. Points. 
Aziz ..... veeece 2 57 30 3 15 51 3 37 22 1 O1 62 3 
Wasp .....eseee 2 57 53 3 17 32 3 40 26 1 04 56 2 
Hel. .ccccveccee 3 02 12 3 28 18 3 56 05 1 20 35 1 


oe No. 3.—Record Paddling—Friday, Aug. 11; start, 10:27:32. 
m: . 
Finish. Elapsed. a 






AE RR ae bovedseseootou 10 32 20 0 04 48 
VOID ccncsocecdaveshe sinbateaees ocetseee 10 32 21 0 04 49 2 
PRE ks recent nd trashines sasweccveosesbete 10 33 00 0023 21 
Event No. 4.—Novice Sailing—Friday, Aug. 11; start, 2:45. Wind 

west, moderate: 

1st Round. Finish. Elapsed. 
Hoonyali, F. G. Palmer............. 3 01 06 3 18 18 0 33 18 
Toreador, A. E. Pawl, -3 03 30 3 23 40 0 38 40 
No. 12, A. G. Behn... 1.31200 34300 06800 


Event No. 5.—Trophy Sailin; —Sererds , Aug. 12; start, 10:22. 
Wind fresh, with an . " , r 


1st 2d 3d 4th 5th pd 
Round. Round. Round. Round. Round. Finish. Elapsed. 
Mab ....103826 105120 110453 111451 113227 114834 126% 
Marie ...104843 Withdrew. 


Event No. 6—Dolphin Trophy— Tuesday, Aug. 15,10 A. M. No 
starters. 


Event No. 7.—Man Overboard Race—Friday, Aug. 11: 


Hy TOs cede cSckdescvvccsosnbescesontes gnocvesscogsseveessccese 1 
i IR EL opecsnasbeuncseceesboes posenbesdeahs tvepepes osee 
gE & fone DE eee Gta t ast obaecbagshsseunenseacbetbapbeetens tee : 
MT; SE nccocbsccotcvecdsvnsdccpsobsebecemenes sbdevaccoce 
H. L. Quick. Te celendite cineenmsdaeaiin iedaaekidnedsteiamas 5 
Jo He FEE vvccvcgdpooeconsscccesestonssenedipedeipooseceyescce 6 


Event No. 8—War Canoes—A. C. A. Championship—Monday, 
Aug. 14: 





Ah-Yaw-Dwa-Wah, Bohemian A. A. A........- eoovedcccccscccccs A 
I IE nis osnscnnbep00see) somes nosmabeebeneces 2 

9 ERIE COE FORO sow ciind's iced bcewe vo cderoanssenspo ves eneieccece 3 
i ] ME TEES, [isos oonst cin cnnasancesseooabeahanevndsses tes 4 
I, SN Soak sGeseeel ss heed sévdccsboatedastebboesens 5 
SD. Wallis cccccssekdvgseenpesessoedacgtenn N cuhha 6 
-——, Brockville Rowing Club.........,..scscesesseess Disqualified. 


Bohemian A. A. A. crew: Capt. Frank Black, Fredk. Timleck, 
Wm. ne J. Monahan, Wm. Timleck, Frank Nicol, A. Doran, 
- Hilliard, N. Abbott, G. Guilboard, A. Champagne, ¢. Wadham, 
. Robinson, H. Winifred. 

Event No. 9.—Open Canoe Sailing—Saturday, Aug. 12; start, 
2:46. Wind west, tresh, with sea: 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Mab Ei, Cac, Apthbald...ccsccccccccvcvcccnes 3 09 46 0 23 46 
‘Triumph, UE A prvéhechs ova capuechsoned 3 13 53 0 27 & 
a si bn nan kn npboeadhagsdes bani 3 17 51 1 31 61 


Event No. 10.—Combined race—Open canoes; Saturday, Aug. 12; 
start, 4:05. Wind fresh, west, with sea: 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Mab TT, C.-T AOI, oc ccsccccvcccncsccscnsd 4 35 18 0 3 18 
FGI, Fe Bay ev covcncccevescvees savéqushanal 440 12 0 35 12 


Event No. 11.—Atlantic Division Cup—Wednesday, Aug. 16; 
start, 3:38. Wind moderate, southwest: ar ' ° 


ee ig Se ebb bnctohsenenvestopeiaccsos 
Hoonyali, F.+G. Palmer.. 
Pioneer, F. C, Moore... 
Torment, L. -B. Palmer . eses 
Question, Es Ec cddncecsccssocsbecs 

oggy Dew, H. L. Quick 

Event No, 12.—Central Division Cup: 
Charles P. Forbush 


Finish. 


te 
s 
. 
o 





oOo > > 
SSSTR 
RaSSS 


POOR e Reet eee eee eeeeeeeseeeeees 











John S. Wright......... % 
Event No. 13.—Western Division Cup~—Wednesday, Aug. 16; 
start, 3:58: 
N F, B. Huntingt oti nO 
orma, F, un Dc achusesececpanesiuese 
> Si scene sehaseostesnnnsncsens Withdrew. 


Event No, 14.—Northern Division, Orillia Cup.—No entries. 


Event No. 15.—Gardner Cup, Paddling, Western Division—Sat- 
urday, Aug, 12: 














pUUG I, CMR itis ckcccsscceceenass sivisaudicadetmeiandn First. 
DURE, od ans ccsViospendbbneasibooesovesdsenned Second. 
ae No. 16.—Northern Division War Canoes—Monday, Aug. 
Ah-Yaw-Dow-Wah, Bohemian A. A. A....c.cccsesseceececeveress 1 
NE, SEE SEE cs dnnccccccccousevetousescosbosvecBUSsere 2 
Hi-Y: EEE Snnebsdhtencs cccsccnckdieubede dcbetuéidseccodebocee 3 
Fag-A- I SE Se ns codenekorinsnae Seca bieetiispens 4 
i iE TL. 0 00s556 pila s clases sromeananepate 5 
; EE Sores deccesecdbssusebidestevdertedehssebece 6 
Cataraqui, Kingston Y. C.........cccsceseesecees Hibbs pees ecco 7 
Event No. 17.—Trophy, Paddling—Tuesday, Aug. 15; start, 4:42: 
som p, FEM Roccvccvcccccccecccccccceccccscsccccoccccccvossoceeccs 1 
Tady "Wat nll a glee 1 ile al i ai a 2 
Mina Shed et ve dsoheetesavcobeteeeessdbsesscduececes 3 
man, «Js PEGI. MGWOR.. ceccseiccccsccccdsccceecesccsecsesssocee 4 
igator, BGs epveve one vcnscccese$pepaeveaved cvere ove § 
5 iE Se RS RK A ital 6 
Fe I I TI Moonee cianesovadccccccssaccsocséscect cxcces 7 
Event No. 18.—Half-Mile Double—Wednesday, Aug. 16: 
+ 0g 560009080500 5000s05500Sses weds bt ocbic de céwvedsvodsccccce 1 
SR clinthehtheithhnd teens tbertoetocboospesereness'oocee 2 
E BEGUEIOMOD. Jo ccosesccveccoce Sethb deb chbecbetnvasiovdebesarepeecee 3 
BREE  tebn a dos thiedbhis ovenehtesandeseanadecbooctcssocceooces 4 
Event No, 19.—Half-Mile, Single—Tandem: 
DR ae oc ck dias dcldeboctsdiks deb bedcccceccce 1 
C. Cooch and R. i tisehidah ningh sSubhedeoksqssstesebousesess 2 
= EGERs EE BU MA. TD, CORR oc ccccccccccccccoccccccccacccce 3 
McNichol and H. Blatchley......... Pebootsbodseesecdesetepeccce 4 


Event No. 20.—Relay Race—No entries. 
arom No. 21.—Half-Mile Single—Wednesday, Aug. 16: 


‘ Walvaleduboduneedsbedvsicodeuté 6ip ininsebeesé6pecs ode Sededspocce 1 
rank Ta: hasiehavses tevtegeseusdseene sedtiheVidetenkoubhstocsce 
PR ea iris-n cernernrne iter sashs hey sereree an ieess: 5 
E. McNichol ........... bsbabshdissecedtobsetuccovtobivadscabedines 4 

Event No. 22.—Novice—Tuesday, Aug. 15: 
R. H. Parmenter............... bopeer eubeakercroacenboneenbibpeseces 1 
INET So 5s code acdc ncanetbenstductaeocdccdunnsseccs 2 

priate Biel Eynck MeN Sat 
ercival, Lynch, McNeil, Stott.............ccceseeeees 1 
Toronto—Begg, Blatchicy, Gay, Richards..........20.22. 2 
Piawe-Capen, : es, ee evebaeesevevepeccce 3 
Kingston—! Cotter, dsatiidegabpssebtheve see 4 


Event No, 24—Tandem Overboard—Tuesday, Aug. 15: 
Toronto—Nichol and ae 


PRs berccascocnebockobsewbeadssasevipecece 1 
Kingston, Britton and WP isivdakedasiededdis debickolbcdcce 2 
Event No, 26.—Tilting Tournament—Tuesday, Aug. 15: 
H. 1.’ Quick and M. 1 Sp catappebigaciness 
W. T. Lawless and H. C. Allen.......... eneinekttenentaale d. 
E No. 26.—Upset—Tuesday, . 16: 
W._ T. Lawless....... > care aed Ae. sheckessceSedesehateee coe 1 
TR, Eh BRN rive cdc cctdscccveces Devuscksesbh Ssseds Seweoee 2 
A EC are Undhecpsvoepenes shoe odes 3 
ay EINES voied cthdise coccnspenes actin patih<tenenne (dadsnoeslstccce 4 
Event No. 27.—Hurry-Scurry—Wednesda . 26: 
oe Msc RT ss, 1 
se POEM bss voséecivectndobpéncévsbeveses cava acbbesecese 
E. MecNichol.......... pons eiltaabbelbalénad pdeddnasledhnetndes ise 8 
Event No. 28. Paddling—No starters. 
went No. 9.—Ladies’ Tandem—No starters. 
Event No. 30.—Swimming—Tuesday, 2 <— 
W. F Upeletelcccereccsce ORC ER 
Cras Batten. coins oss. cic cecsccscocscace te: 


wet he Ses Bere, 7 
ist Round. 
Mab specter naen tea a 
Wasp ...............11 81 2 
06 
62 35 











E 
R. . 
E. 
G. 
R. 





Thanks of the committee are extended to C. F. Wolters, clerk 
of the course; Commodore-elect W. G. MacKendrick, starter of 
the paddling races; Messrs. R. J. Wilkin, J. N. MacKendrick, R. 
Easton Burns, H Morse and W. J. English as judges at the 
finish and turns, and all other members who lent their assistance 
and advice. 

ame Mr. E. A. Burns, of Toronto, was appointed 'to take 
the p of John W. Ely, of Rochester, the absent member. 

One red, one green, one yellow and one A. C. A, burgee are in 
the possession of Signal Officer Walter Mack Clark. 

All the cups were left in the possession of Com. Thorn and 
Sec.-Treas. Forbush. 

The patent log was left with Sec.-Treas. Forbush. 

The official launch, under command of Wm. Robinson, of 
Kingston, Ont., was entirely satisfactory. 

Some thief “‘l.fted” the first prize for the troph 
Charles E. Archbald, and the committee secure 
forwarded it to Mr. Archbald. 

Accounts to the amount of $129.70 for prizes, etc., remain unpaid 


to date, 
Recommendations, 


That all record races be abolished. ‘The number of entries is 
w@ways small, and the events prove dull and uninteresting. The 
conditions under which they were inaugurated no longer exist. 

Establish a record sailing and also a record paddling prize, to 
be awarded the sailor and paddler winning the highest averages 
during the meet. 

That all events for the ladies be abolished. 

Respectfully submitted, 


sailing, won by 
a@ new one and 


F. B. Huntington, 
: E. A. Burns, Committee. 
. aud" AL T. Brown, 
Regatta Committee Itemized Account. 
Two telegrams to Land and Water............. $.65 
Expressage on regatta “stuff”..............s005 50 
Repairing ve sheaadeaesteehretcnexsiverecarer? .60 
Record book for races......cc.csccccscccscccsees -60 
POStaBS OD CICUIATS, O8C..000.cccccccecescccsece 1.86 
Se WE QU inccanececdpocccdcecccseseces -40 
One-fourth yard rope for buoys.............++- $5.21 
SE We Wi, Maer eckecescexctccuckcbeunsecaets ns 1.00 
BD OC BUM ccc ccccoccccccccecscocccsscccce 5.00 
GOO rACe PFOBTAMMES. ......0ccccccccesscccccscces 10.50 
—— $16.50 
121 flags and mounts—prizes.........ssssseeeees 100.35 
Two silk war flags—prizes..........ssscceseeees 8.00 
One silk war banner—prize............+.+eeeees 15.00 
Supplies for buoys, OtC.......ccccccccveseccccees 6.15 
—— $129.50 
{, M NN GU a ut arnasbapidves sinter siee A 
m. Robinson, launch and engineer........... 711.50 
Archie Steele, boatman...........csscececsesees 12.75 
Board for help—Robinson and engineer........ 13.30 $09 
—— $250.76 








The Sportsmen’s Show of 1900. 


GENERAL Manacer J. A. H. Dresset sends out the fol- 
lowing prospectus of the Sportsmen’s Show, to be held 
under the auspices of the National Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion in Madison Square Garden, New York, March 1 to 17, 
1900 : : 

Preparations are being made to make this, the sixth 
annual Sportsmen’s Show, the grandest of any yet pre- 
sented to the public. New and attractive features are now 
being arranged for, and exhibitors are taking space months 
ahead of the opening of the show. This year the boat 
exhibit will be made a feature, and some new and hand- 
some designs in canoes, yachts, launches and motors will 
greet the sportsmen. 

Special attractive features are being arranged for the 
aquatic sports, which will take place in an immense tank 
about the same dimensions as was built for the Sportsmen’s 
Show last year. There will be contests in swimming, 
canoeing, tub races and water polo, which proved so in- 
teresting and attractive. 

A big game park, containing deer, elk, buffalo, caribou 

and moose, will form a most complete exhibit of live game 
animals, besides which there will be exhibited in large 
cages, made especially for them, mountain lions, cougars, 
bears and a larger variety of these wild game animals than 
has ever before been exhibited. There will be a most com- 
plete exhibit of live game birds, including quail, ducks of 
every variety, pheasants, swans, geese and other rare speci- 
mens. The fish exhibit will be made the most attractive 
of any yet given, and will be under the direct supervision 
of our State Fish Commissioners. . 
_ The Indian village will occupy a very large portion of 
the Garden near the lake. The camp will be a faithful 
representation of an aboriginal village, with birch bark 
tepees inhabited by Indians and their families, clothed in 
picturesque habiliments of savage life, and engaged in, 
canoe building, trap making, etc. The squaws will make 
basket and bead work. . 

The Association championship and other events at in- 
animate targets. will be held on the roof of the Madison 
Square Garden, same as last year, and under the same 
management. Revolver and rifle ranges will be under ex- 
pert supervision, and new inventions in powder, revolvers 
and rifles will be there for inspection. The decorations 
will be something entirely new and artistic. There will 
be log cabins, spruce and pine trees, which will add to 
the forest effect. 


The Wild Lands of the United States. 


We read about the continual inroads made by the 
settlers upon the Government lands, and indeed wé gen- 
erally consider that there is really no very great part of 





unsettled country left in the West. Yet I notice that the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office reports that we 
have still left in the United States 929,308,068 acres of un- 


appropriated public lands. There were fewer homestead 
entries this year than there were last. It would seem as 
though U: eau Sed stilt 2 front Cont Whee ANE Mee 
f social game o' et. 

The Gocimtashone’ of tas Land Office recommends the 


of the Yellowstone National Park and the 
Mt. Rainier National Park in Washington, He especiall 


“FOREST AND STREAM. 


gave for the Philippine Islands, and more than people 
once thought all Alaska was worth. 

In the matter of forests, I see that Gen. Andrews, 
State Fire Warden of Minnesota, is still writing of the 
proposed National Park of Minnesota, and I observe him 
quoted to the following effect: 

“If this region were made a park the mature trees would 
be cut from time to time on forestry principles, yielding 
an important revenue, and the forest would remain unim- 
paired. The pine has been estimated and a fair value of 
the land could easily be determined. Under the existing 
treaty the Indians have a right to allotments of eighty 
acres to each Indian without regard to age or sex, but not 
on ‘pine lands,’ and, as I have recently learned, as much as 
151,346 acres have been allotted of the land proposed for a 
park to 1,579 Indians. It is thought by many that this 
would not be objectionable, as many of the Indians, in case 
a park was created, would be wanted for boatmen and 
guides. A thousand guides find employment in the 
Adirondacks. Moreover, the Indians, though they cannot , 
sell, have a right to lease their allotments. 

“Tt is believed that soon after the meeting of Congress 
a joint resolution will be passed, stopping the sale of 
pine on the land in question and appointing a committee 
to investigate and report on the park matter.” 


E. Hove. 
480 Caxton Buitp1nc, Chicago, III. 


Bifle Bange and Gallery 


Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San Francis¢eo, Cal., Oct. 28.—A good shooting day greeted the 
numerous marksmen at Shell Mound range yesterday, and some 
good Seats was done. The Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club 
did especially fine work in their six-men team shoot for a trophy 
offered by Outdoor Life, of Denver, Colo., which carries with it 
the championship of the West. The er conditions were: 
Eight scores, only one per month; standard American target, 
200yds., off-hand; teams of six men from any bona fide rifle club. 
As the Golden Gate Club received notice too late to begin at 
specified time, it was agreed to allow them to shoot two scores 
each month for the last four months of the year. It will be ob- 
served that the team made a total of 515 rings in the second 
score, or an average of nearly 86, which is certainly good work. 

Scores: June competition—Capt. Dr. L. O. Rodgers 87, D. 
W. McLaughiin 86, fF P. Schuster 86, F. E. Mason 79, C. N 
Henderson 71, J. E. Gorman 85; total 496. October competition— 
D. W. McLaughlin 83, F. P. Schuster 85, Dr, L. O. Rodgers 84, 
F. E. Mason 89, C. N. Henderson 88, J. E. Gorman 81; total 515. 

Regular club scores: Rifle, class medal, one or two 10-shot scores, 
German acing peepee Te L. O. Rodgers 222, F. C. Mason 217, 

. E. Gorman 204, C, N. Henderson 202-185, F. W. Belknap 204-194, 

. N. Moore 198, J. F. Bridges 199, 

_ Pistol, S0yds., 10-shot scores, standard American target—Dr. L. 
O. Rodgers 94, J. E. Gorman 87, D. W. McLaughlin 89, J. F. 
Bridges 84-74, F. E, Mason 89, C. N. Henderson 81, F. W. 
Belknap 73, E. W. Moore 71. 

Germania club scores: 

Competition for cash prizes, three shots, German 25-ring target, 
re-entry: F. P. Schuster 73, Dr. L. O. Rodgers 72, John Utschig 
71, L. Bendel 72, W. Goetz 68, L. Haake 68. 

_ Bushnell championship medal, -— entry, 10 shots, German 25- 
ring target: D. W. McLaughlin 223 rings, J. Utschig 223, F. P. 
Schuster 220, Dr, L. O. Rodgers 217. 

San Francisco Schuetzen Verein monthly bullseye shoot: First, 
H. Huber, 336 points; second, William Garms, 350; third, J. Gefkin, 
428; fourth, R. Stettin, 452; fifth, A. Lemaire, 533; sixth, O. Bertel- 
sen, 540; ‘seventh, F. P. Schuster, 589; eighth, D. Salfield, 599; 
ninth, J. Utschig, 619; tenth, L. Haake, 646; eleventh, J. Woebke, 
715; twelfth, H. Stelling, 737; thirteenth, F. Rust, 840; fourteenth, 

Peters, 856; fifteenth, H. Hellberg, 906; sixteenth, H. Zecher, 

25; seventeenth, F. Pape, 1108; eighteenth, J. Lankenau, 1122; 
nineteenth, H, F, Lilkindea, 1138; twentieth, F. Brandt, 1189. 

Norddeutscher Schuetzen Club monthly contest for class medals, 
20 shots, German 25-ring target: First champion class, F. P. 
Schuster, 448 rings; second agin class, not filled; first class, 
C. F. Rust, 414; second class, D. Salfield, 381; third class, not 
filled; fourth class, John Woebke, 346; best first shot, J. Lankenau, 
24; best last shot, F. P. Schuster, 25. ROEEL. 














Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


THE regular shoot was held Oct. 29 at 200yds. off-hand at the 
German ring target. Following are the scores: 


Ring target: 
MENT thc abN asda acccewdsncecaecces 21 21 24 20 21 21 21 21 19 23—212 
EIT ids cna vachecedadbanas taened 15 22 21 20 16 19 23 18 24 23—201 
MEET nda ade doer édbvas cas ccacntene 24 21 24 24 19 19 19 21 20 15—206 
MEE Tr erhattadaecscdagenceshaguers 18 24 19 20 21 20 21 23 20 21—207 
EY pio cle csc leccédce pane 21 19 18 23 16 24 21 23 15 16—196 
IE Si cded dadbcrstaccccoctes ss 20 23 22 22 24 21 19 21 16 17—205 
GUA West lndsctccel seancedcenee 20 19 22 18 21 21 21 19 19 22—192 
sepemer KgenVimnaeee Sgeks nanakeaees 18 15 19 21 23 17 211719 4—174 
Dat ctcttse tenebtcpevaracratea 24 21 21 21 24 24 21 23 22 21—222 
ET uetuadsaandahes ned Oeocceuss dete 20 71619 01819 24 5 8136 
EN Acct cechoamagatenceseaanden 25 19 23 21 18 18 22 23 20 22—212 
BO ee 19 22 19 22 18 23 22 19 17 20—201 
Special Target. Honor Target. 
SD sceepyneans 22 24 24 94 2 21 24 23 22 23-099 2 17 22-1 
Uckotter ..ccccece 24 19 22 22.14 23 23 19 23 20-210 22 16 23—61 
ee ere 23 21 22 22 22 24 21 16 21 23-215 23 17 16—56 
EP: avcidiacsias 19 24 16 20 21 21 24 24 20 20-209 22 19 18—59 
Weinheimer ....... 25 18 20 20 21 22 16 18 22 17—199 17 22 2463 
Hasenzahl ........ 23 24 21 24 22 24 24 19 21 25-227 «= 15-25 21—61 
BED. co dabivictnees 17 24 23 23 24 23 21 22 1518-210 22 19 15—56 
Ouscher .....0066 17 24 24 21 23 15 24 22 2118-209 13 14 22—49 
MR sdarksdounes 20 23 22 21 23 24 25 25 21 21-225 20 14 22—56 
EL dic covnsdonaul 23 8 18 20 16 211718 1410-165 2% 7 15—42 
PES bec cnesese 15 22 22 22 22 18 23 24 21 21-212 += 13 23 17-53 
Strickmeyer ...... 21 22°18 21 22 17 22 22 2017-204 = 14 21 16-51 





Mr. James S. Conlin, whose fame in connection with gallery 
rifle and pistol shooting is a part of its history in New York, has 
issued a card informing his patrons that his new gallery at 513 
Sixth avenue is now ready for their accommodation. Mr. Conlin 
claims that his new gall surpasses any public golere in the city 
‘in length of range, ged light and ventilation, with perfect firearms 
and great variety of targets. 








Grapshooting. 


ap rte 


If you want your to be announced here send to 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


Nov. rs Antonio, Tex.—San Antonio Gun Club’s tourna 
ment. + > 

b City, Ia.—Second annyal live-bird_ tournament 

of the “Gun ‘Club; added money in every event. BR. Chap- 

mNov. 22--Ridgewood, N. J.—All-day shoot at live birds. H. 


Blauvelt . ‘ . 
Dec. 58.—St Ont.—Thomas Donley’s third international 
tournament. About $1,500 guaranteed. Targets and live birds. 


“ 








877 


of each month, Francotte 


Brooklyn Gun Club.—Third Saturday 
contest, oe Saturday <{ each month, 
andicap free-entry contest. 
Watson’s Park.—Burnsid Crossing. Ill.—Medal contest 
first and third Fridays of take too : thef 
1908. 


April 2—New York _Vicinity.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap. Ed Banks, Sec’y. 

May 7.—Chicago, I1l.—Twenty-sixth annual corivention and tour- 
nament of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s ‘Association.. W. B. 
Leffingwell, Sec’y. ; 

June 38—Utica, N. Y.—Forty-second annual. tournament of the 
New York State Resodia tion for the Protection of. Fish and Game, 
Heme 6lColumins, O.-Ohio Trap-Sh League 

une 6-7, ‘um! . ‘rap-Shooters’ tourna- 
ment. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y, 
ame 1.—New York en —lateraate prgonitions. Grand 

merican Handicap target tournam war *y. 

June 57,—Columbus, O.—Tournament of Ohio Trapshoeters’ 


League. a C, Porterfield, Sec’y. 
Aug. 28-30.—Arnold’s Park, Okoboji Lake, lIa.—Budd-Gilbert 
tournament. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, 


In an exchange a communication from Princeton, N. J., relates 
that, “the University Gyn Club will enter a team this year in the 
intercollegiate gun shoot for the intercollegiate championship, 
which will be held on Nov. 18, at Wellington, Mass., under the 
auspices of the Harvard Gun Club. The prizes will be a silver 
loving cup to the winning team and small individual cup to each 
member of the team. A cup will also be given to the person mak- 
ing the highest individual score. Under the present association 
three shoots have been held, of which Harvard, Yale and Penn- 
sylvania each won one. The University Gun Club will hold two 
matches this fall against the University of Pennsylvania, one to 
be held in Philadelphia, the other on the home grounds. Several 
members of the last year’s team have returned to college, and 
the team is practicing daily on Stockton Field.” 


On Oct. 24, in a contest between teams of the Hill City Gun 
Club, of Lynchburg, Va., and the University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, the former team won, the scores being as follows: 
University—John W. Daniel, Jr., 37, P. F. Dupont 27, W. S. 
Hoen 30, E. M. Daniel 31, J. F. Taylor 30, W. McH. Alston 26; 
total 181. Lynchburg—Thomas F. Nelson 42, W, P. Clark 36, 
C. W. Scott 43, W. W. Dornin 47, W. L. Mooreman 41, T. H. Fox 
39; total 248. The University of Virginia contemplates arranging 
for medal contests. The officers elected for the present session are: 
President, an W. Daniel, Jr., of Lynchburg, Va.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. M. Alston, of Allegheny, Pa.; Secretary and Treasurer, 
J. F. Taylor, of Lynchburg, Va.; Advisory Committee, P. J. Du 
Pont, of Greenville, Del., and W. S. Hoen, of Richmond, Va. 


Mr. H. L. Born, the secretary of the Greenfield Gun Club, of 
Pittsburg, under date of Oct. 28 writes us as follows: ‘‘An inter- 
esting team race between the Greenfield Gun Club, of Pittsburg, 
and the North Side Gun Club, of Allegheny, was shot Thursday, 
Oct. 26, at the grounds of the latter club, resulting in a decided 
victory for the Greenfield shooters. The teams were composed of 
six shooters, each man shooting at 50 targets, a total of 300 per 
team. The Greenfield team broke 279, which gave them the ex- 
cellent average of 93 per cent. Fleming and Rahm made the high- 
est scores, each breaking 49 out of 50. Born and Clark 47, Holmes 
45 and Parker 42. A return match will be shot Thursday, Nov. 2, 
at the Greenfield grounds.” 


In the Banner-Leader, of Ballinger, Tex., there recently was an 
account of a team shoot between a team of the home club and 
teams from San Angelo and Coleman. In the matter of vanished 
hopes, the historian of the occasion graciously touches upon them 
as follows: ‘“‘The day and the occasion are long to be remembered 
as cementing the ties of friendship and fellow feeling. True, we 
lost, but we lost to a worthy antagonist, and there is no cause for 
shame in the defeat. We just didn’t shoot good enough.” There 
is a manly frankness in that which is worthy of careful study and 
remembrance. 


The Westchester Gun Club, of Westchester, Pa., and the Phenix 
Gun Club, of Reading, Pa., in their contest for the championship 
of Chester county, on Oct. 27. were in the third and final com- 
petition for the hondrs had things gone right, each having previous- 
ly won one contest of the series. But the score book of each 
club showed each respectively to be a winner, so there will be an- 
other contest. To a man who would deeply ponder over this 
point for sixty days it might occur to his think tank that an 
official scorer in such matters would be a good thing. 


The Belle Meade handicap at 25 live birds was a closely contested 
event at the Bell Meade tournament on Saturday of last week. It 
was won by Mr. R..S. Pierce, of Wytheville, Va., who had to kill 
60 straight to win, the special prize being a loving cup Mr. F. C. 
Rich was but 1 behind the victor. Mr. Pierce is a friend of Mr. 
Chas. Macalester, of Baltimore, Md., who spends a great part of 
the hunting season at Wytheville, and it was under Mr., Macales- 
ter’s able chaperonage that Mr. Pierce ventured down into Ten- 
nessee and carried off first honors. 


Mr. H. H. Blauvelt, Ridgewood, N. J., has issued invitations to 
his live-bird shoot, fixed to be held on Nov. 22, on the grounds 
near the Rouclere House, commencing at 10 o’clock. There are 
three events on the programme, —— No. 1, 5 birds, $3, birds 
extra; all at 28 yds.; three moneys. o. 2, 7 birds, $5, birds in- 
cluded; 28 to shyds.; three moneys. No. 3, 10 birds, $10, birds 
included; 26 to 3lyds. Miss-and-outs will be shot if there is time to 
spare for them. Birds 25 cents. The main line of the Erie R. R. 
is the best route. 


We learn that Mr. Charles.E. Willard, of the International 
Smokeless Powder and Dynamite Co., is this week in the _— 
of Chesapeake Bay with Mr. J. J. Summerville, of Woodbury, N. 
J.; Capt. Robley D. Evans, who is ex-President Cleveland’s favor- 
ite shooting companion, and Lieut, Comley, who was navigator on 
the Indiana during the late ocean tournament, and now on the re- 
ceiving ship Richmond. Birds are reported plentiful in that region, 
and we learn that the party expects a thoroughly enjoyable time. 

In the club contest of the East Side Gun Club, of Newark,\N. J., 
on Oct. 26, Mr. C. W. Feigenspan, standing at 29yds., was first 
in Class A with 10 straight kills. Mr. W. J, Ferguson, Jr., was 
first in Class B with 10 straight, and in Class C Dr. Davis killed 
9 and was the leader in his class. Mr. F. A. Sirinock, a guest, 
killed 10 straight in this event, standing at 29yds,, and 10 more straight 
in other events. The birds were a good lot, but the summer 
weather which prevailed put them out of their usual good form. 


The Schmelzer trophy contest at the Belle Meade tournament on 
Oct. 24 had good competition. Mr. Rollo O. Heikes was the vic- 
tor in a well-conteste The conditions were 100 targets, re- 
verse angles, and the great war horse smashed 9, with the re- 
doubtable Mayor of Keithsburg, Ill., Hon. Thos. Marshall, only 
1 target less. Gay was 87, Young 85, Hallowell and Fanning 83 
each, pret 82, Cilbert, Hirschy, Shepardson, Allen and Fulton 

each. 


The Nashville American of Oct. 24, in an otherwise very good re- 
port of the Belle Meade shoot, says: “The last event.of the day 
was the live-pigeon shooting. In the first match Gen. Jackson de- 
feated Col. Work, of Cincinnati, breaking 10 out of a possible 10, 
while Col. Work broke 9.” We have heard of targets being broke 
and shooters being broke, but a pigeon—that’s another story. 


J. S. S. Remsen, the president of the Brooklyn Gun Club, spent 
the greater part of last week gunning for broadbills and coots in 
the Great South Bay off Bayshore, L. I. The weather was too fine 
for good bags to be made, but Mr. Remsen returned to the city on 
Friday afternoon well pleased with his outing. He reported lots of 
ducks and lots of hunters after them. 


Mr. John C. Hicks won the gold medal at the Monumental 
Shooting Park, Baltimore, emb tic of the live-bird .champion- 
ship of Maryland and the District of Columbia. He stood at 
Syds. and killed 14 out of 15. Then in the shoot-off he killed 25 
straight before he could shake off his closest competitor, Dixon. 

One hundred targets $100 a side, were the conditions of the race 
between Messrs. W. G. Harris and W. R. Elliston on Oct. 
the Belle Meade tournament, Louisville, Tenn. The former won 
on a shoot-off at 25 targets by the score ef 24 to 23. ‘In the main 
race they tied on 99. &:  gtage 


race. 
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« As will be seen in Mt. Paul R Litzke’s very full report of tite 


Belle Meade tournament, Mr. Fred Gilbert won high avetage in ~ 


the total of the target events, He made a fine run of 108 straight 
tm the first day. Heikes made a run of 9 on the second day. On 
the third day Jack Parker ran 112 straight, while Mr. J. D. Gay 
on the same day ran 99 straight. 


Birds must be scarce in New pasty when Justus von Lengerke 
and his dog can occupy two whole days in pursuit of them and 
return to New York with only five ruffed grouse and two wood- 
cock. It is a fact that the results of the present hunting season 
to date have been a disappointment, at least so far as northern New 
Jersey is concerned. 

“Hunting and Fishing in the South” is the title of an illus- 
trated book of 64 pages issued by the Southern Railway Co., sent 
free to those who apply for it. s its name implies, it is devoted 
to information of all kinds valuable to men who hunt and fish. 

Gun below the elbow is the condition governing the manner of 
holding it at the shoots of the Phcenix Gun Club, and all stand at 
25yds., yet President David Freleigh accounted for all but one of 
15 at the club shoot at Dexter Park last week. 


In this department will be found the official notification from 
Mr. Edward Banks that the championship contest between Messrs. 
W. R. Crosby and Fred Gilbert, the chalienger, has been post- 
poned to Saturday of this week. 

In the contest for the Cast Iron medal at Belle Meade, Oct. 26, 
Mr. J. A. R. Elliott defeated Mr. J. D. B. De Bow, the challenger, 
by a score of 99 to 93. The birds were a poor lot, the weather was 
warm and there was no wind. 

Mr. Paul R. Litzke informs us that a big tournament will be 
given at Memphis, Tenn., next February on entirely new lines, and 
that Hot Springs, Ark., contemplates a big midwinter shoot. 

Mr. W. L. Colville, of the Du Pont Powder Co., was in New 
York early this week after some lively and successful travel in his 
business territory, which comprises 2 very large district. 

We are informed that the morning of Nov. 18 is fixed for the 
team contest of the Princeton, Yale, Harvard and University of 
Pennsylvania gun clubs at Wellington, Mass. 

The Jacksonville, Fla., Gun Club, recently formed, held its first 
merchandise shoot with great suceess on Oct. 24. Fifteen new 
members joined the club on that day. 


The Mount Vernon (O.) Gun Club will hold a live-bird shoot on 
Thanksgiving Day. On Noy. 24 it will have a game supper, pre 
ceded by a three days’ hunt. 

Mr. R. W. Gorham, secretary of the Mt. Kisco, N. Y., Gun Club, 
informs us that his club hopes to invite its friends to a live-bird 
shoot this month. 

Dr. Wm. Wynn, of Brooklyn, A. 
out of 10 live birds in the clu 
week. 

Evansville, Ind., is to have a gun club, if recent press reports are 
true, and a tournament will be one of its first serious efforts next 
year. 

“ Mr. Paul R. Litzke gives a very complete report of the Belle 
Meade tournament in our trap department this week. 

The Kansas City Schuetzen Verein is the title of a gun club re- 

cently organized in Kansas City, Mo. 


and T. Blankley killed 9 
e Fountain Gun Club last 
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Bernarp WATERS. 


AC snadian Match. 


Montreat, Oct. 26.—An old-fashioned out of date everywhere ex- 
cepting among the Canadian habitants pigeon shoot took place 
yesterday afternoon, the 25th, on the Bout de } Isle grounds near 
this city, between W. L. Cameron, ex-champion of the Canadas, 
und Mr. Laurin, of this city. Conditions, $50 a side, 25 live birds, 
at about 24yds, rise, Myds. boundary, and the birds to be thrown 
from two plunge traps. The birds for the most part were a 
miserable lot of duffers, which would hover in the air in a dazed 
condition when thrown from the traps. Occasionally one would 
have life enough to make a break tor liberty, and would generally 
escape scott free. The shooters, puller and umpires were sur- 
rounded by the crowd, who were either standing or sitting on the 
grass and filling the air with vile tobacco smoke and exclamations 
of “Mon Dieu!” “Sacre a la mort!” “Bon! Bon!” etc. The most 
amusing incident was Laurin’s No. 12 bird, a young white inno- 
cent, which, evidently taking the shooter for a friend, quietly and 
confidently flew directly for him, unharmed by the two shots fired 
in his direction, and settling down by Laurin’s feet, allowed itself 
to be caught. Then a grand pow-wow took place, caused by 
Laurin’s friends trying to find a shot mark on it. At last it was 
declared a lost bird, and the sport went on. ve : 

Below are the scores, After the 31st bird Laurin’s friends threw 
up the sponge: 


Trap score type—Copyright,. 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


T HHH /HHHAK eee HHH! HH 
W I. Cameron....... LTOLBVLALLLLALILOLI2Z0LLAZII1I 


«| HHHH 

@iliiii 

TTTTTAHHHH] 1A T CHAT A TCHAH 
M Laurin...... overs 11121101111001010101020211 


j+Hx HH 
101111 
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STANSTEAD. 





Mount Kisco Gun Club. 


Mount Kisco, N. Y., Oct. 26.—The scores made in_the tourna- 
ment of the Mount Kisco Gun Club are appended. The weather 
signs looked very much like rain in the morning, which kept a 
number of our shooting friends away, but later it brightened up 
and we had a good day. Van Allen secured the cash prize in event 
No. 5, Gorham not shvuoting for the money; he also won the gun 
case in event No. 7 in the shoot-off with Gorham. Dr. Egbert, 
of Holyoke, Mass., tied Apgar for the coat which was the prize 





in event 18 The latter withdrew, leaving the Doctor winner, 
4 1234567 8 91011121314 6 

Sea 10 10 15 10 26 15 20 10 10 25 20 10 15 20 * 
Van Allen ......ccccceee 10 $123 8221316 8 81917 8.. ss ss 
Egbert 5 32013 912 15 6 
Dutcher $9 92011 91116 5 
Bailey in 9 Se bh we pelee. a6 
Bailey .. “Ene ee 
a... 161i :. 910... 
Sutton ... $7. . 1112 7 
Hendrie + ss 6 918.. 
BMMEEE, ciuncesicqucancegocss Sess 06.50 ph’ 96,60 58 db 20 19 oer x 
Bryan 5 9 $e 
Martin 4 710.. 
Diehl .. B xs coe oc 
Dee cca pabibndiid pds od eb \ebi Os) beteuwe te ee OBS 

* i i by 

Dees . R. W. Gornam, Sec’y. 





Jacksonville Gun Club. 


JacksONVILLE. Fla.—On Tuesday, Oct. 24, the newly organized 
gun club held their first merchandise shoot, and a fine attendance 
was noted. Handicaps ranged from scratch to 15 in the 25-bird 





event. Scores were as follows: 
Hdep. Total. Hdep. Total. 

Gato ..ccseeees 8 16 = Lorraine ..... 19 4 23 
en 7 15 22 15 10 

Frazer ......: 17 1 25 21 4 3 
Muller ....... ll 10 21 Long ...... ood 10 25 
Haney ........ 6 12 ws 7 12 19 
Sammons 2 7 2 =©Walters ....... 10 2 22 
SOME Ades cee 17 7 24 15 8 23 
Hyde .. -10 10 2 Gow 2 7 25 
Bours . «lb 5 2 i povasssne @ 15 21 
Pons .. 19 8 2 Goldsberry ...12 10 22 
Vincent 4 0 24 ~=©Stripling ..... 4 10 24 


Handicap, high guns. to win, twelve prizes. In the shoot-off 
Sammons won first, Ingram. second, Long third, fourth, 
Gould fifth, Bauskett sixth, Pons seventh, Ivers eighth, Stripling 
ninth, Vincent tenth, Marvin eleventh, Lorraine twelfth. 

During the early part of the shoot Dr. Vincent was so unfortunate 
as to have his gun burst in his hands, but luckily escaped without 


injury. e used Mr. Sammons’ gun ¢ the rest of the 
match. finished well. The club booked new members 
on this occasion, is ina condition. 
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FOREST AND STREAM, 


Belle Meade Tournament. - 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., Oct. 28—The second annual tournament of 
the Belle Meade Gun Club cannot be termed a success, as the at- 
tendance was very light, and the division of the money in the 
target events—five equal moneys--has created no end of dissatis- 
faction, for in adopting this system this part of the tournament 
was shorn of its competitive features and resolved itself into a hap- 
hazard lucky-chance business, so that the scrupulous shooter 
of marked ability had but little chance to win his entrance money, 
to say nothing of his other expenses. 

Gilbert, the winner of high average, scarcely won enough to pay 
his transportation to and from the grounds, to say nothing of his 
hotel bill, shells and other incidentals. Not even the lucky shooter 
won enough to pay expenses, and of course a shoot of this kind 
failed to give satisfaction. With the classes of shooters as were 
present here, about 85 per cent. were constantly shooting into the 
money, so there was little but the added money to shoot for, and 
3-cent. targets made big inroads into this. 

The pigeon events were all high guns, and generally only six 
or seven of these, so that on the quality of birds furnished here 
and the weather conditions prevailing it required straight scores 
to get a part of this. The programme catered directly to the 
crackerjack element, and while a majority of them were present, 
there were not enough to make a successful tournament in point 
of attendance. 

In order to make a shoot a success, you must cater to the 
rank and file, and if you would draw this element you 
must make it possible for some of them at least to win some 
money. ‘In the first place, never run your shoot over four: days, 
and then do not have more than 170 shots on your programme. 
Furthermore, do not_have all 20-target events. Une day pigeons 
as a rule should suffice. There is but one system which should 
be in vogue for dividing money in target events, and this 18 the 
Rose, which car readily be adjusted to suit any case. High guns 
is the proper method to employ in pigeons, but the scope of these 
should be broadened to suit the caliber of your contestants. Iwo 
«moneys for over five entries or three for ten would be a good ratio 
for the average shoot. 

Last year the tournament was run on similar lines, and on that 
occasion I called attention to the fact that it is impossible to 
draw out the amateur shooter to compete on equal footing with 
the paid shooters, especially when your programme is so long 
and you endeavor to hold a six-day shoot. It is well to remember 
that you can only get so much shooting out of a crowd, If your 
attendance is large it will take a little longer, but with an. at- 
tendance no larger than the one here it soon resolves itself into 
« drag. Tt was hard work to get entries after the fourth day, and 
in order to prevent the shoot from fizzling out entirely the man- 
agement changed the Belle Meade handicap from high guns to 
class shooting. 

The method of running this tournament was very bad. True, 
there were plenty of traps, but there was not sufficient force to 
run them, so that with even a light attendance the shoot dragged 
continually, and had it been much larger it would have been hard 
to complete the programme. In this respect the tournament was 
in marked contrast to that of a year ago, when there was plenty 
of competent help everywhere. 

Among the shooters present were J. S. Fanning, of the Gold 
Dust Powder Co.; J. A. Elliott and Irby Bennett, of the 
Winchester Arms Co.; Col, A. G. Courtney, Remington Arms Co. ; 
Charley Budd, of Parker Gun Co.; E. D. Fulford, Remington Arms 
Co. and U, M. C. Co.: H. C. Hirschy, of the Hazard Powder 
Co.; Fred Gilbert and E. du Pont, Jr., of the Du Pont Powder 
Co.; Chas. Porter, of the Marlin Arms Co.; R. O. Heikes and John 
J. Hallowell, of the U. M. C. Co.; Jack Parker and J. H. Mackie, 
of the Peters Cartridge and King Powder Co. 


Other than trade representatives were Kit Shepardson, La 
Grange, Ind.; W. G. Harris, Gallatin, Tenn.; R. S. Pierce, Wythe- 
Ville, Va.; A. S. McDonald, Bristol, Tenn.; J. E. 


Bradshaw, 
New York; Dr. R. G. Fallis, Louisville, Ky.; J. D. Gay, Pine 


Grove, Ky.; Chas. McL. Clark, St. Louis; W. A. Fawcett, Bards- 
town, Ky.; O. E. Porter and Chas. Reif, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Chas. Young, Springfield, O.; Tom Marshall, Keithsburg, III; 


Mrs..and Mrs. Shattuck, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Butler (Miss Annie Oakley), W. S. Allen, Raymore, Mo.; F. N. 
Cockrell, Kansas City, Mo.; Chas. McAlister (Haywood), Phila- 


delphia, Pa.; Emil Werk, Cincinnati, O.; M. M. Wall, Auburn, Ky. 

It is not necessary to go into a description of the grounds, as this 
was thoroughly covered a year ago, and virtually the same ar- 
rangement prevails. The ride to and from the shooting grounds, 
which is always one of the features of these shoots, was marred 
in_ its pleasure, owing to the dusty condition of the road. ; 

Jack Parker managed the shoot, and found it anything but an 
cnviable task, with the assistance he received. 


First Day, Monday, Oct. 23. 


Tue race between Fanning and Gilbert for premiership to-day 
was the most interesting feature of the shoot, and notwithstanding 
that Sharkey got a running start and was 4 birds to the good after 
the first event the Lowa shooting machine succeeded in evening 
up matters, and thereby shared the honors with Fanning. To 
accomplish this it reqwred a percentage of 965. This feat was only 
brought about by Gilbert's great run of 108 straight. He lost the 
second target in event No. 4, and then scored consecutively until 
the llth round in event No. 9 This is by far the best run of the 
day. 

Fanning and Gilbert each have six straights to their credit, 
though Fanning did not bunch his as caenneadie as his rival, and 
consequently made no long runs. 

Budd is third with an even 98) per cent., after which comes 
Quaker Gay. the tall and nervy shooter from Pine Grove, Ky. 
While he is one of the simon-pure shooters, he has over and again 
demonstrated that he 1s capable of setting the pace in any class. 
Like Gilbert, he got off on the wrong foot, but thence afterward 
his misses were few and far between. 

Fulford and Marshall are tied for fifth position with 935. Some 
idea of what kind of a proposition the principals had to contend 
with is evidenced by the fact that nearly halt of those who shot 
through made an average of 9 or better. 

The five equal divisions brought about some queer results, while 
as a rule first and fifth moneys proved the most remunerative. 
Hallowell was not strong in general average, but when it comes 
to raking in the shekles he is easily high man, as his I7th in 
event No. 6 won the best pot of the day, $12.40. While he was 
fortunate in this instance, he also won a nice ‘piece of money by 
good shooting. This occurred in an extra after the conclusion of 
the programme; in this he ran 15 straight on reversed angles and 
scooped first, $10.80, without a divide. 

The weather was ideal, and the atmospheric conditions balmy 
and warm. During the forenoon there was some wind, though this 
gradually died out, and consequently cut but little figure in the 
result. Only thirty-two shooters participated, but of these twenty- 
four shot through the programme. . The scores: 








Shot 
Events: 12346567 8 910 at. Broke. Av. 
eee 20 20 18 20 17 20 20 19 19 20 200 193 965 
Gilbert --16 19 20 19 20 20 20 20 19 20 200 193 965 
Budd - 19 20 20 19 20 19 18 19 18 18 a0 190 -950 
oer *s kswises - 16 20 20 18 1819 2020 18. 20 189) 3§=. 945 
Fulford -- 172017 20201918 201818 20 187 § .935 
Marshall -- 172019 17 18 219192018 200 187 . .935 
eikes -. 18 18 19 18 16 18 20 20 18 20 200 185 -925 
Hirschy - IF 2 W719 16192 20 «185 86.925 
Young 18 18 19 19 19 20 18 19 19 15 200 184 -920 
Elliott 19 19 19 i$ 18 19 19 19 19 17 200 184 -920 
Shepardson +» 181917.1819.19 16201717 20 18) 900 
Haywood 20181718 161917161917 200 177 = .885 
Campbell - 15171619 191819181717 20 175 = .8%5 
Hallowell WISIWISIWITI1T1716 MW 174 ~ 8.8 
Shattuck .....s0005 17171517191917171917 20 174 8.8% 
Elliston ........... 17 1817 17 19.1918.1319 1%. .200. 173 =. 885 
BEE. stigaekasye ck 15 18 1418 181817161719 200 17% 80 
eee ree 1716 1719 14 1416816 2019 200. «6.168.840 
Mrs Shattuck ...... 161717 20191513131817 200 165 .R% 
COUPOMRT . oncecccece 156 19 1818 131817161717 200 165 .8% 
ES 1414618 ee 1819151918 200 68  .815 
CHOBE o..ccscecccces 1917 14 16171417141516 200 159 3 8.78 
Watkins .......... - 1315.16 16 10 14 16 17 17 12 = 144 — £70 
SED ogsthecipenee 1413 8 2 5 = c 3 » % H - 
Riehl .. - 1614161215 171717 160 12) .775 
Carr ... -MDONM17...... mw Th 70 
Palmer 98 8a4u...... 10 6 .530 
Cullom ve Ane Me EB ks 8 51 LAR 
a weds oo 4019 Dw. #0 SRD 
McDowell . Wiad vated ss 68 be we on & .7% 
Bradshaw proveveee IL WO 2. oe ce oe Biv ee oe Oita 





fNov. 4, 10. 
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‘Second Day, Tuesday, Oct, 24. 


To-day’s results are practically the same as those of yesterday—a 
bunching of the .crackerjack element at the top of the list, among 
whom a little shifting of positions took place; but aside from this 
there is little of interest in the shoot, which has been virtually de- 
prived of competition by the five equal money division under 
which it frequently remunerates the participant most to get into 
fourth or fifth place. Only for the contest among. the leaders 
for the possession of the medal, which goes to the one making 
the best oust average, the shoot would resolve itself into a 
scramble for the places that pay best. 

Gilbert and Young are high to-day with .960. Heikes is third 
with .955; Elliot fourth, .985; and Budd and Hirschy are tied for 
fifth and sixth places. Heikes made one run of 96. which was the 
best of the day; he was also fortunate, as. his straight ‘in’ event 
No. 8 was the only one, and netted him $11.55. Jack Parker had 
similar good fortune in event No. 4. 

_The weather conditions are still ideal, and such under which 
bg, scores are common. 


he Schmelzer cup race was started to-day, but was not half 
finished. 









Shot 

Events 1234567 8 910 at. Broke. Av. 
I ib nh Gs) eceet 2917 18 19 2019 2019 2020 «200s: 192 -960 
SEE “Scchon\osocs 19 18 1919 219182019 200 192 960 
SN scosteaneera 18 20 19 19 17 20 20202018 200 191 955 
PE meWsececophah 19 20 19 17 201717192019 200 187 -935 
SEE soa seee haves 19 19 19 15 1918 19191919 §=200)— 185 925 
E> ccestkees 19 1818 18191919171919 200 18 925 
BSS Po yee 17 1918 191718191818 20 200) 183 915 
Marshall ........:. 18 18 15 18 18 18 20 18 19 20 200 182 -910 
oo ee 20 20 i7 17 18 18 16 17 19:19 zn 181 -05 
IEE kn nm vidas 17 19 18 15 19 20 19 18 20 15 200 180 -00 
Shattuck -» 1415 DW 14 20 i7 17 18 20 18 200 178 -865 
Parker ... -- WIS WiwWwWiI7T We 20 172 860 
Hallowel ... -» 18 19 16 18 17 17:16 17 15.19 20) 172 860 
SET Shesbaptéetonsé 17 16 16 19 18 19 18 16 18 19 200 lil 855 
oS eae - 191418151715 18191917 200) 170 850 
Haywood .......... 16 18 16 18 181514141818 200 170 850 
Shepardson ....... 15 16 18 1619 1619 161617 =. 200 168 - 340 
MES ccceseners 16161415 201618161819 2 168 -840 
EE! cssohsmeveds 14 19 17-16 15 17 15 16 18 16 20 163 815 
SE: dues bans abso’ 16171615191417161715 2% ~~ 12 -810 
a, SP ES ES 171416 15171817161416 20 159 795 
Pherce! Wi divisecee 1512141714181617 1617 200 16 780 
RE er 12161615 161718141614 2W 154 770 
ED cacesssess 161417121815 13111618 20 150 Ti 
Mrs Shattuck kX JP aee | art ey 100 &) - 800 
Dupont ........ bs 90 os Oe on an ee 100 70 -700 
DG Coseockaste ox SO ok a: o¢ os OEE 20 63 787 
ED! Seaccwessens 11 16 17 15 ea Be ce on 80 59 -737 
Bennett 6s G0 oe ts so. os BD OLE ve 60 45, -750 
ee eee oo. ee e600 ce she oY 20 16 -800 
DEL cihegesssbne Be ve." inn Foe Sus po xe eae 40 32 -800 
i cidehietbeetek bh. 0% wee ee cw ae os coun 20 18 -900 
RT Dilesuatsnbie bh as Su $4 66 55. we. &S ane 20 19 oh 


Third Day, Wednesday, Oct. 25, 


The inequity of the five-equal-money division was never more 
thoroughly demonstrated than to-day. The scrupulous shooters 
of marked ability received but little reward for consistent per- 
formance. Some idea of this may be formed by giving the win- 
nings of the five high men: Gilbert lost 5 targets, put in $20 
and drew down $21.60. Fanning got out $20.30. Parker $21.15, 
Heikes $20.35 and Young $24.20. Then, on the other hand, Shep- 
ardson, who lost 24 more targets than did Gilbert, drew out $35.65. 
This shooter plaved the 16 hole most of the time, and once landed 
there alone; which netted him $12.10. Jack Parker struck a re 
markable streak, and ran 112 straight, which he might have in- 
creased to 132, as he did the following morning by killing 
straight in his last event. This he was unable to do, as he did not 
get to shoot his final event. Gay, too, had a streak, as he ran his 
last 99 straight. 

The programme events were not begun until nearly noon, for 
while the Schmelzer cup event was in progress there were no 
soringe for the other set of traps, and these had to remain idle. 

hen when everything got to running along smoothly, the shoot- 
ing on one set of traps had to be stopped to enable Elliston to 
shoot his match with Harris. This prevented the completion of 
the programme, so that Parker, Fanning, Mrs. Shattuck, Riehl 


and Allen finished on the next day, while a number of others 
withdrew. 












Bright, warm sunshine and no wind were the conditions. The 
scores: 
Shot 
Events: 1234567 8 910 at. Broke. Av. 
Gilbert 19 20 20 2019 18 2019 2020 200) 195 975 
Fanning -. 19 20 19 20 19 20 19 19 20 19 2m 194 .970 
Parker -- 19 19 18 18 20 20 20 20 20 2 200 194 -970 
Heikes ...... -- 192019 2019202021918 200 194 -970 
Young .... - 20201919 202018 191918 200 192 -960 
Hirschy . 202018 202019 17191919 2) 191 955 
OP wins 18 19 18 18 19 19 20 20 2020 §= 200s: 191 955 
Budd 19 2017 201819191918 20 200 189 .945 
Elliott ... 18 20 20 18 2019 1819 19 18 200 189 -945 
Marshall 12 19 17 19 18 17 19 19 19 16 20) 182 -910 
E thtvebbeosweks 18 20 18 18 16 16 19 18 18 18 200 179 895 
BOR... oicc0sse.ssee 15 15 20 18 18 19 19 17 19 18 20078 -890 
Campbell ...... .. 18 19 18 19 17 17 17 18 17 200 177 885 
Mrs Shattuck. -WWb6WITUWUW96 2H WM 174 870 
Fulford ......6..0.+ 16 13.17 18 19 1917 201718 200 174 -870 
Hallowell .......... 16 16181719 1917171914 20 8 172 - 860 
Courtney .......... 19 18 17 18 14 18 18 13 16 20 200 171 856 
Shepardson ........ 16 18 16 16 16 1618161919 200 170 -850 
Haywood ...,...... 191617 18181716171120 20 169 B45 
IS sect an clad 18 17 13 18 201718161416 20 86167 835, 
Oe ae 1815 1817151817181119 2200 166 -830 
ME Sodcccccob ede 11171618181716171816 200 8 164 -820 
MOET tou shui cibca ca 1171418171817 181117 20 163 815 
SEOD. + se clrnatiody oa tie 417 118171615161715 20 161 205 
DEE Gusconseswece 18 19 19 18 19 18 19 20 20... 180 aan wat 
Gerst - 17 17 17 20 16 18 18 16 17 .. 180 cae 
NTE Nicos seve 0k 1515151319 15 1416.. .. 160 seve 
Cockrell ......... 1218171715 20.... 4... 120 aa 
Cullom ops tee be cee do SR, Sw 46 -7H 
Harris S WePOR ab use 00 40 35 875 
Dupont epi ebcal’ od'ée 40 2 -825 
Sinclair i: - Dae 40 3 825 
Tn Benes niente oil § nites cleh ied teaate- ae 40 19 495 
ME Renutatebagce e'ee' be ce TO wean Se ose 20 8 400 
Fourth Day, Thursday. Oct. 26. 
The City Hall and Court House handicap, a 25-bird event, was 


the feature of the shoot to-day. The entrance in this was $15, in 
cluding birds, and high-gun system of divisions prevailed. 

There were six moneys, but as there were eleven straight scores, 
of 25 these shooters divided this money equally, namely, Chase, 
Allen, Pierce. Gilbert, Hallowell, Heikes, Fanning, Cockrell, 
Fallis, Gay and Green. This netted them $26.25 apiecee. 

The weather was decidedly against the birds, and this in a large 
measure accounts for the high scores. There was not a breath of 
air, and in addition the sun shone warm and bright—just such 
weather as prevailed all during the shoot. There were some good 
birds, but they were the exception, and were few and far between. 






GRE ada voese tcc ncBebetccctcodsesetelte 121221 222222222—25 
BER, BD ose dp scetinccegieveescecseusoare’ 221211221222121 221221222225 
PENCE FEB onesie ds sc cdel iss cbiventeteed 1211211111221211111122212—25 
CN dani da sus-s's ohomesh obieSeeanep anual 2221222221 112222122222222—25 
Santos ns nghinpes cribs ansenan 25 
— ahh iezepn-stres ‘oa 25 
ee, M4. Nideosvisctisvogtchubesoweh 2122212121222221121222211—25 

SARIN ss a sn'Sils be inion dn csdbGsparcete d 
MA ai, theccpnsacs cpnssbesh ashlors be - 2222212222222222222222229 —25 
MMe GMennvesvpcetovecicece cacssocesceseed 2222212112222221211211212—25 
MONE: BBG oo vv ccddec caedavtovdcodebetvsbesd 2211121212212222112221212—25 
PRGMOCT I, BE. iano obo baste Hews deus -11.11122120222221211111122—24 
Sinclair, 26 ... -1122*11121121111111211110—23 
Mrs Shattue’ + + -211202111111*112211221012—22 
Ely Ei pha ren sonca nsavewecostebibacey « - -2210201212101921112122211—21 
yeas’ Sic ghOds Uhidbab oVestocinedad 2212012110112211*11122101—20 





— 







Nov. 4, 1899.] 
Young, 30.......cescercerecceceseeeseeees eQecnnnen0 —-8 
De Bow, 30........s+ese0+ evcccceces sBbawels —7 
Annie Oakley, 26......... eh Sugentl —7. 
MOOTE ccccccccccccccgocccces peseewas —8 
Cullom .......-- Send RB) BUR abe + »2021*1210122 -9 
Budd cccccccccvcccccccccccccccccevccccs wee ti] —4 
Courtmey .......+. eoccesocccsccsqcseceed od —4 
TS Pied scccccasectcccesse re —3 
TRE eisaspsctccctoccnestesehin povesencvee™ —2 


Fifth Day, Friday, Oct. 27—Gerst Handicap. 


The Gerst handicap was identically like the one of the previous 
day, in so far as conditions and entrance were concerned. The 
result, too, was’ practically the same, for only straight scores got 
a part of the purse. f 

aywood, Gilbert, Fanning, Dupont, De Bow and Hirschy are 
the Coes carried off the money, each being remunerated to the 
extent oO * 

The birds were somewhat of an improvement, as there was a good 
breeze, which had a tendency to make them a trifle more active; 
but the sun was just as warm and bright as heretofore. 

This event had twenty-six entries that contested for the money. 
Aside from this, there were several miss-and-out events, but all 
of these were long drawn out affairs, and when a division was 
declared rarely paid entrance money. 









Bap weed, Dives cccincsdonstisdvdpeps cones 2111122121221121222212222—25 
Gilbert, 31... . 12212121212122—25 
Fanning, 31 1111 —25 
Dupont, 26. 1121211211111122112212222—25 
De Bow, 30 111.2221111111211211221121—25 
Hirschy; 28 11 25 
Chase, 28 24 
Allen, 24 2122202122221111211112212—24 
Elliott, 31 24 
Green, 2111212221111122211111202—24 
Budd, 31. 2111221*12122211222221112—24 
Elliston, 2 

Sinclair, 26. 2212220211111122122222122—24 
Cockrell, 28. 222121221 2121111202021122—23 
SEL Sits ck vdinsceasvanussaresdadtenexcedin 2222222222222222022202222—23 
Bhelkees, Sh... .cessecccccces 2212222222222221202222202—23 
Young, 31 .... 23 
Garat, Bio ncocecccccccvcesces 1112111212011221112110121—23 
Legler, B...ccccccccccccces 111.2122122202111120212121—23 
Gay, ..,..... Kecbasedcauabnadvensecee oben 2121212112122120222212022—23 
Faweett, 28 1211121222112222200222222—23 
Pierce, 26 111011102111221122121111%*—22 
Harris, 28 211221111222112122120202*—22 
Page, 27....:. « -1222211211011022211011221—22 
Marshall 


+ « -2221221022222020222222221—22 
*Shattuck, « -2020111222122121110222122—22 
*Mrs Shattuck 211022111021222222211—22 
Gen. Jackson, 26 2111021211112122222010102— 
*Miss Oakley, 27....++.eceeceesceereereees 0120221220 


*Birds. 


Sixth Day, Saturday, Oct, 28—Belle Meade Handicap. 


This was the final event of the tournament, and the one in 
which the most interest centered: for, in addition to the purse, 
there was a very fine silver loving cup to contest for, which 
naturally added zest to the competition. — 

Twenty-five shooters materialized for this race, which called for 
an entrance of $25, birds included. But it was changed from a 
high-gun event to class shooting, three moneys, 50, 30 and 20. _ 

Fhe weather was very unpropitious, as during nearly the entire 
contest a drenching rain fell, wkich had a very depressing effect 
on the pigeons, and made sitters of a great many, naturally adding 
notaing to their quality. ae . 

When the race commenced there was a stiff wind blowing, and 
for a time it looked as though the birds were going to be fast, 
but the wind soon abated and then it rained all the harder. 

As two sets of traps were used, the contest proper was soon 
disposed of; but as eight of the peincinale finished with straight 
scores, a lengthy and stubborn shoot-off followed. The straight 
men were Pierce, Riehl, Budd, Allen, Gilbert, De Bow, Elliston 
and yy while Heikes just failed to be one of these by losing 
his last bird. 

Those interested in the cup agreed to shoot it off, miss-and-out. 
When this began it was perfectly calm and raining hard, so that 
the birds flew in most slovenly fashion. 

Fulford was the first to fall out. He drew a bird that flew 
a few ye and lit, and in order to make a no bird of it, at- 
tempted to kill it on the ground, but overshot it a trifle, and when 
it fluttered in toward the dead line he failed to touch it with his 
second barrel, so that it got out of bounds. 

Elliston was the next victim, and went out on a rather slow- 
flying circling incomer from No. 5 —— 

_De Bow lasted until the 14th round, when he drew a very swift 
ae outgoer from No. 5 trap. It carried both loads 
out bounds. 

The next unfortunate was Gilbert, who was put out of the race 
by a very fast twisting, towering outgoer. 

Allen added another 25 straight to his score, but missed his 
26th, a slow — | incomer that towered rapidly, 

_At the 3lst round Charley Budd came to ial on a bird very 
similar to Gilbert’s. 

This left only two inexperienced shooters, Pierce and Riehl, to 
dispute for the cup, and the suspense lasted only a few rounds 
longer, as Riehl failed to negotiate a low-fi ing incomer that de- 
ed him into the belief that it would alight before it got to 

He held his second too long, so that when he finally did 
shoot, the bird was right at him and a most difficult shot to make. 

Thus it devolved on Pierce to kill his bird ‘to win, which he 
did in the most unconcerned manner, and thereby won the cup. 
Pierce claims to be a mere novice in the pigeon-shooting game, but 
has all the prerequisites of the successiul trap shot, being very 
cool and collected at all stages of the game. He was very 
fortunate in the draw, but also killed the good birds he got about 
as easy and clean as the duffers. He shot a Purdy gun, Schultze 
powder and Trap shells. 
_ Straights paid .25; 24s paid $20.05; 28s paid $31.25. Although 
= required a score of 23, eighteen of the principals got a part of 

e purse. 

_Chas. Budd won this event a year ago, and Fulford on that occa- 
sion was also in the tie. 

‘When the winner had been decided Gen. 
with sparkling champagne, and it was passe 


ackson filled the cup 
around. The scores: 


Gay, 30 
Green, 
SE, Wi abe ddsucssecubacetasgusneeeu 
Fanning, 31.... 

Marshall, 30.... + + + «2222222022222222222222229- 94 


Hisachy, Whe icddenssdeiceesszs-4oecaiess . .1122102929299999909000099 94 







Werk, 27.... 
Cockrell, 29 
Fallis, 28... 
Chase 


Shoot-off, miss and out: 
Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


REE PLEASES ESSER LEE 
? x KeHVAKHKA a H. 
Pierce....-ssceeeen921199199811221112191 19 

2225413452 

Taeatsit 

121112222 —35 

PERT a ere cee eemeeee 
. ARK WHER, H> 
RichlescssssceeseeeB PPESES SSO S PERU ESE ET ERY 

me cece sees 

KEACHAAP 

129191919120 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Seca spepees seers ses cesese 
LRA ZA FAKKA SHAG 
Budd..ccseed LP PTVRTTIALTLIVIIIATIAIL 
$9528 
ATA 
21112* —80" 
44851582152221455248138448 
\SHA “fh hYeReHHTAA Sete t 
Allen. .ccscoccceeeees BBPBVPBLLWVAIBIIVLLTSIZAISIV1L11FI11 
2 
% 25 
£52 neee 52 6250868 
ARYOAKROIR SER KY 
Gilbettacsccsssvcede ld 27 122%22221111120 —16 
48441148332245 
HAT YC@HATAHT HAA 
De Bow.....sesee00e23 1312122132311 * —18 
pegeer ee 
331A 
Elli ston...s..ecccoo 2999220 -—7 
44222 
APACE 
Fulford.....cesse0+.8 222 * - 


Elliott-De Bow—Cast-lron Medal. 


The match for this trophy took place on Thursday afternoon, Oct. 
26, commencing at 2:06, Elliott winning the toss and going first to 
the score. The race was soon devoid of all interest, as Elliott as- 
sumed the lead at the 22d round and continued to increase it as the 
race progressed, winning handily by the score of 99 to 93. The birds 
were very poor, and Elliott’s score of 99 is therefore nothing re- 
markable for a shooter of his ability. He lost his 10th bird dead 
out of bounds, and then ran the ers 90 straight. The gath- 
ering of his 22d was the rankest kind of luck. This bird was the 
poorest kind of a duffer and figated in toward the shooter with the 
speed of an ice wagon, and to the surprise of every one he missed 
it clean. There is a set of target traps located inside the boundary, 
and this fool of a bird aie flew into this screen, and here the 
shooter was able to catch it, so that what would have proved a lost 
bird under ordinary circumstances had to go as a kill. When you 
hear any hard-luck story about that dead out of bounds spoiling 
a 100 straight, just remember this bird. 

Elliott’s best kills were his 13th, 47th and 70th. The latter was 
the best bird trapped, and an exceptionally good shot. His lost 
bird was a good one, and died out of bounds. | , 

De Bow shot a very good race for a man of his experience, and 
handled himself very well, though _he was a trifle slow and 
methodical in going to the score. However, he was simply out- 
classed, and especially on this sort of birds, as Elliott in his 
present form will miss but few of this class. , 3 

To De Bow’s credit it must be stated that all of his lost birds 
with the exception of one were very good. His 46th, a slow-flying 
incomer, was badly slobbered and died out of bounds. His best 
- was 30 straight; his best kills were his 12th, 30th, 41st and 


The birds were poor, and it was very warm, without any wind, 
so that big scores were to be expected. Elliott had 8 sitters in his 
lot, and De Bow 4. Elliott shot a Winchester gun, Hazard powder 
and Leader shells. De Bow shot a Parker gun, Hazard powder 
and Winchester Pigeon shells. Mr. R. O. Heikes was referee, and 
the writer scorer. 

Match between J. A. R. Elliott, of Kansas City, and J. D. B. 
De Bow, of Nashville; 100 pigeons per man, $100 a side and the 
cast iron medal; loser to pay for the birds. ’ 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
4852121424445545132581122 


. Veen ee Se mY? NV 
JAR Elliott...9292222922%112921 221212 2-24 
82428425291214284455812282 
AE eh en, eb 
222232222212212222112222 225 
Set C ee re tena See 2S 2250-01 8.2 
LRAT ROLEPARKTRA FVERKA 
SSB 55471 BP eV 0s Vo 1 33 vo_05 
605 FE SRIPACI SLES I 3.049099 
KRAHARAHY Rie K 
P2adXee2213221197913929 2 2—25—99 
$144551141282512545511222 
TARA AHERK AKT $ CHRAAN AA GP PO 
J De Bow.......22222292909932121121112002 229 
4252881445511412825851545 
VRYGRPACADAA CA LETREHKAYGATY 
22122121222322222232192%*21 2-24 
5122425288521214244258515 
AZAGANTARAAY AL LT LSSSOTAWR TA 
2220101111221211211012 1—22 
C5SSSCESSSIESIEL&SECEE 41 
PNA TARDR CAR ARPYRAREA 
STFPTT TIS TPT 14 97 F894 117-2508 


Schmelzer Cup. 


The Schmelzer cup is subject to a challenge, but only one in- 
dividual contest has ever taken place for it. This occurred at 
Leavenworth in August, 1896,'and J. W. Sexton, the holder, suc- 
cessfully defended it against Lou Erhardt, winning by a score 
of 92 to 88 The conditions prescribe that the cup must be won 
ores times in open competition before it can become the property 
of any one. 

The conditions of this race called for 100 targets, reverse angles, 
entrance $7, targets included. Three dollars of this entrance went 
to the holder of the cu , and $2 for birds, while the remaining 
$2 was divided 50, 30 and 20 per cent. Thus Heikes wins the cup, 
tearehall a money, $17.50; Gay second money, $10.20, and Young 
third, 

The conditions on the first day were perfect, but on the second 


day there was a sharp wind that affected the flight of the targets . 


somewhat. Heikes shot a single-trigger Parker gun, 
powder and Smokeless shells. 

This contest was started on Tuesday, Oct. 24, immediately after 
the conclusion of the regular programme. But owing to the 
bad working of the traps, and an even worse set of trifling negro 
trappers, only the first two’ squads succeeded in shooting half of 
their race, while the remaining squad of five, composed of 
Shepardson, Courtney, Parker, Allen and Riehl, shot but their first 
string of 28. At this juncture Marshall was in the lead, with 45 
out of 50, and Heikes was second, with 44. Marshall showed 

eat form at the start, as hé ran his first 34 straight, but the bad 
ight when he shot his second string made it hard to see the tar- 
gets, and therefore he lost 5. 

The first thing the next morning the contest was resumed 
and resulted in Heikes winning the cup by a score of 90, Marshall 
getting first money on 89, Gay second on 87 and Young third on 

.. Roll Heikes shot in slas ing style, especially after the first 
string of 25, or rather after the 14th round, for prior to this he lost 
5, and ftom thence on only a like number. 

By his win of this trophy Heikes becomes a new champion, and 
gains a title he has never held before, that of reverse-angle cham- 

ion. He has taken part in the four contests for this cup, but this 
is the first time he has ever won it. 

This cup was first put into competition at the Schmelzer tourna- 
ment in July, 1895. On that occasion J. Sexton, of Leaven- 
worth, won it by a score of 9. In tember of the same year 
the second open contest for it took place at Detroit, and here 
Capt. Bartlett and Jack Parker tied on 92. This tie was later on 
shot off at the Rochester tournament, with the result that Parker 
won 7 $5 to 80. In September, 1896, J. W. Sexton won it for the 
second time in open competition at msas City, on 87. Then at 
the midwinter shoot at San Antonio, Tex., in January, 1897, R. O. 
Heikes, Charley Young and the late F. Vv. Van Dyke tied for it 
on 83. This tie was never decided, and no other contest took place 
for it until May, 1898, when Charley Budd won it at Des Moines, 
Ta., on the extraordinary score of 96. In September of that year 
the cup was again shot for at Kansas City, and here Budd scored 
his second win, with 87. No contest has since taken place until 
the present one. 


Heikes .....-..11100101101110111111111111101911111111111111111111—44 
10990100001019991000990911119911111191111111110111—46—99 

Marshall... ..90191111119990191099191111111111110111101111000111—45 
19119119911991100010111191011010111111911111111111—44—89 


GAY oe eee ey + ey MLLDVIOWNNII119 1199119111 1011110111011101011111011—42 


Schultze 
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Young .......11111101111111001110111111111011011111111011110111—42 
3 111.11111011111111111001011011111111111110011111111 —43—85 

Hallowell: .. ..1111110011011211121110111.41014111411 0191000111011 —41 
10141111111101100011.111101111111111101110111111111 4283 

Fanning ©... . 0140119911111 1010111111110111110111101111110111111—42 
11211111200111111101111001110110101111011111111111—41—83 


Elliott ...... « O1.11101091.00111101091019991111191111191101111001.11—42 
00110110110119111111011110111111111111101111100111—40—-82 
Gilbert .......11111111110010011101111101111111111111010111011110—40 


11011111101111111101110011110111110111111101111110—41—81 
Hirschy ......10111101112110111101111111101110111111111110111110—42 
11911111101001010011111111101001111111110111111111—19—81 


Shepardson . .11101110010111111111111111011111110111013111111011—42 
1001111111111111101101110111111110011010111001111—39—81 

Allen ...... «+ «111110011 1000111111011.111111011111011010110101111—38 
141011411.11111110111001111111111101011111111101111—43—81 

Fulford ......11101011111111011101101101011111110111111111010111—41 
, 01110001111111111111119111101110111001011111111110—40—81 

Budde... 11011.110110111111111110011011111101111011111111001—40 
10111110111010111111110011110111011111010111110111--39—79 

Chase ..ccccce 11.101011111110111011111011111111011001110111111111—41 
11.111110100011101111111111001101110110111111100119-—37—78 

Parker .......11111011111111010011101111001110111100110001110010—34 
1011.11.101111111101111091001 111111111111 11111111101—44—78 

Riehl .....00- 10011100010111110011110011111010101100111000111111—32 


1O09900990010.1111.111111111001110111111111101111111—45 77 
Courtney ....10101600111100011001111011110011011110111010111001—31 
111011.11011101111111110001001110111111111101111111—40—71 


Harris-Elliston. 


Considerable rivalry exists between the two Tennessee shooters, 
Messrs. 3. Harris and W. R. Elliston, and for some time 
there has been a match pending between them. lt was shot on 
Wednesday, Oct. 25. ‘The conditions of this were somewhat of a 
revelation, in so far as target matches are concerned, as they 
prescribed 100 targets per man and for $100 a side, and to the 
writer’s knowledge this was bona fide, as the money was actually 
put up, and as soon as the referee’s decision was announced it was 
turned over to the winner. My reason for mentioning this is that 
one Paenee hears of such matches, but rarely sees them, and 
invariably these turn out to be for about $10 a side, or more 
ow for the price of targets only. 

This proved a most decidedly interesting contest, and the close- 
ness and the big stake made it very exciting. The first string 
of 25 resulted in each scoring 22, and the next string brought 
about a similar result. In the third string Elliston gained a little 
advantage, as he broke 24 to his opponent’s 23. However, he did 
not retain this lead long, as he lost his 77th and then his 80th, 
which gave the lead to Harris; but the latter lost his 83d, 86th 
and 88th in rapid succession, so with only 12 more to shoot Eilis- 
ton had a lead of 2, but he in turn missed his 89th and 94th, and 
as Harris broke out the race resulted in a tie, with a total for 
each of 89. This was immediately shot off at 25 targets, and here 
Harris won by 24 to 23. Harris lost his 4th and Elliston his 1th 
and 22d. 

The match was shot in the most rapid manner, as each of the 
principals shot their 100 targets without any intermission, and it 
only required twenty minutes for this. Each showed plenty of 
nerve and pluck, and if either was unduly concerned over the 
result it was not betrayed by any exterior emotion. i 

Harris had one weak bird, which was a very slow straightaway 
cr one that quartered slightly to the left, for of the 11 he lost 
5 were of this kind, and many similar birds were only broken into 
one or two pieces. No. 1 trap threw an extremely low bird, ‘in 
fact too low, and had this been rectified, as it should, Harris 
would have beaten his opponent at least 2 birds in the original 
contest. Had he been defeated it would have been solely due to 
lack of experience and the fact that he had no one to advise 
him. It was evident, too, that his friends were ignorant as to the 
shooting game, or else some one would have been there to supply 
his wants and not compel him to carry about his shells, etc. 

Elliston was not hampered in this manner and was fairly beaten. 
He had no particularly weak bird, but slipped one here and there 
irrespective of their flight. The weather conditions were favorable, 
as there was little wind and a good light. The targets were thrown 
about 50yds., but nevertheless the score must be classed a very 
good one, as it is entirely different when there are 200 shekels of 
the realm between one and every target from what it is if one is 
only engaged in an ordinary sweepstake scramble. 

The Hon. Tom A. Marshall was chosen referee and Mr. Jno. J. 
Hallowell scorer. 

Harris shot a Lefever gun, Leader shells and Schultze powder. 
Elliston shot a Parker gun, Du Pont powder and Winchester 
Pigeon shells, ; 

Match between W. G. Harris, Gallatin, Tenn., and W. R. Ellis- 
ton, Nashville, Tenn., 100 targets per man, for $100 a side; stake 
$200; loser to pay for targets: 


Wi Tati ssicecseccs 11 11 11 10 11 01 11 O1 11 11 11 11 10+22 
11 11 11 11 11 11:10 O1 11 11 11 11-22 
11 10 11 11 11 01 11 11 11 11 11 1 1% 
11 11 11 01 10 10 11 11 11 11 11 11—21—89 


WR BIMMOe: ciccccdcce. WUMNMUNN 111001 1 1 1-23 
11 11 11 O1 21 10 11 11 01 11 11 11—21 
WUNNMUNMNN N11 1 11-25 
; OL 11 O1 11 11 11 O1 11 11 01 11 11—20—89 
Shoot-off : 
TEMPO cppevtuceshecddiccienenucass « « -4100091191111111111111111—24 





Elliston « -1111111111111011111110111—23 


General Averages. 


Aside from the glory that one gets from being high in such a 
field of shooters, there was also a medal to strive for. This was 
won by Gilbert, who lost but 20 targets out of 600, and thereby has 
the great percentage for so many of .966; Heikes is next with .950; 
Young, third, 946; Fanning, fourth, .945, and Budd, fifth, .940. The 
o— of the others who shot through is shown in the table 

elow. 

In contemplating these big averages, it must be born in mind 
that the conditions throughout were ideal and in every respect 
similar to those that prevailed at Peoria and Sioux City, where 
similar big scores were recorded. Then, too, the targets were not 
thrown very hard, but at a nice uniform speed of about S0yds. 

Gilbert, the winner, also won the medal here a year ago for a 





like performance. On this occasion he shot a Parker gun, Du Pont 
powder and Leader shells. The averages were as follows: 
First Second Third Shot 

s Day. Day. Day. at. Broke. Av. 
Gilbert ...00csccccsee 193 1 1 600 580 -966 
Heikes ... - 185 191 194 600 570 650 
Young .....s0+- - 184 192 192 600 558 -946 
Fanning ..... - 193 180 194 600 567 945 
Be oe icccts - 19 185 189 600 564 -940 
Gay wececeees . 189 183 191 600 563 -938 
Hirschy ........ - 185 185 191 600 561 -935 
BMiott ...0.c000 - 134 187 139 600 560 -933 
Marshall ....... - 187 182 182 600 551 -918 
Fulford .... . 187 181 174 600 542 906 
Parker ......... - 163 172 194 600 529 -881 
Campbell ...... +» 175 168 177 600 520 866 
Shepardson .... - 180 168 170 600 518 -863 
TIMHOWEN «cc ccicccecss 174 172 172 600 518 863 
Haywood .......+++6- 177 170 169 600 516 -860 
ED Sob davsocéucedsc 159 171 161 600 491 818 
Courtney ..... ocrdeke 165 150 171 600 486 . 810 
PIETCE ©. cc08e Wics¥euea 132 156 164 600 452 753 





New Yor Oct. 30.—I have just received notice from Mr. W. 
R. Crosby that his match with Mr. Fred Gilbert for the E C 
cup, originally fixed for this date, has been postponed until Sat- 
urday next, Nov. 4, at 2 P. M. The change has been made to ac- 
commodate Mr, Gilbert, as he found it impossible for him to ar- 
aes at Batavia in time for him to shoot the match on an earlier 
ate, Epwarp Banks, 
Sec’y The American E C & Schultze Gunpowder Co., Ltd. 





The: natives of Kottiar are in the habit of digging ev ear in 
the summer-dry banks of the Vergel River = fish, which they 
dig out by hundreds, just as they would potatoes. The mud 
lumps are broken open, and the fish, s 8in. or 1in. long, 
will always be found alive and often frisky, as if just removed from 
its supposedly native element—water. In the dry bed of several 
African rivers a similar ganctice is often pursued. A kind of 
—— = oy oe while th bottom is still moist and re- 
mains there summer, in when i m 
again,—Fishing Gazette, wr bere: aa 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





[Nov. 4, 1899. 





Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League. 

i team shoot and tournament of the Philadelphia 
Taneitoere ¢ was held Oct. 21, om the grounds of the 
Florists’ Gun Club, at Wissinoming, Pa. The seventh and final 
shoot of this series will be shot later in November. ; 

In the team match the conditions were 25 targets per man, handi- 
caps added to the score. The Silver Lake Gun Club’s score of 82 
was limited to the possible 75, thus tieing with the Florists’ Gun 
Club. The scores: 

Silver Lake G. C. Team No. 1. 


Glenwillow G. C. Team No, 1. 
Broke. Hdcp. Total. B 


O’Brien ..... 23 2 25 Pepper ......- 20 

Winchester 23 7 30 Morison ..... 8 i 19 

Edwards .....22 5 27 Kirk ...:.....19 8 27 
e ou & 

Florists’ G. C. Team al Silver Lake G. C. Team No. 2. 
MB . soccsas 19 10 eee 

icons even lq 6 23 Peden ........ 18 6 2 

DGED ccccccuse 18 5 23 McAfee ...... 20 3 23 
“a 21  % 6 uw 

Southwark G. C. Team No. 2. Glenwillow G. C. Team No. 2. 

Fisher ....... lq 21 Cowan *....... 16 4 20 

Ford ........- 21 5 26 McFalls ..... 18 4 22 

DEKE ccccccces 18 9 27 FEES wsesesese 9 7 26 
oe 3 1 68 

Florists’ G. C. Team No. 2. Independent G. C. 

Gath \...ccc00 14 s 22 Longnecker ..1 5 22 

Bell .......+0. 19 9 28 Franklin ....22 3 25 

Webster ..... 14 10 24 Ridge .......» 16 3 19 
a sna. 7 5 nun @ 

Clearview Gun Club. 

Fisher ....... 17 : : er ccccces 17 3 20 

JeIAM cc cvceve 1 — o _ 

Urian 9 = = = 


The six contests of the series result in the standing of the teams 
as follows: 







Silver Lake No. 1........-ee00 - 9 & 00 6 0 WO 
Glenwillow No, 1.......+-++0« 2 ££ ele te 
Independent ......-.+.+++00+ -10 610 8 8 6 #7 
Florists’ No. 1........++++- 6 5 9 9 7 10 46 
Southwark No. 2... 310 6 8 10 9 46 
Silver Lake No. 2... 6 310 10 9 7 4 
Florists’ No. 2...... 5 510 4.. 9 36 
Glenwillow No. 2... . ee om ee, ee 
Clearview .......sccccccccceees —90dseee 21003. 42 









In the individual match the conditions were 30 targets per man, 
15 known and 15 unknown angles, handicap added to the score: 


Ss £- wap. va 
Edwards 2 1 
Mifige .....cccccccees 12 8 30 
H ‘Fisher 13 4 30 
BREE ccccpcccsccvccce-+cvessevesesooes 5 12 30 
SOU: «nu npoaysscbovbtepeeesousowesues 7 10 30 
SEE casas seynbotponsenp 12 7 30 
Winchester 15 3 30 
TREE, ov isco sccccccscccecccccocsese 15 7 30 
RR SS SS ae ll 9 29 
MeFalls ......cccccccccccccsccscccsece 10 9 29 
SPREE sécccneeeeccensoese ll 2 28 
BRR ccc cccccvcccccsccenee 10 7 27 
8 aS Sey ae 12 2 27 
UGE: cocccccvccccecovvcees 9 8 27 
MEE cpcocsesesetoseses cebee ll 3 26 
Milder ...ccccccoccscccccescoees 5 12 25 
UENO ocxssendevevccccces 4 9 22 
Longnecker 7 3 21 


In the six individual matches of the series of seven the standing 
ef the contestants follows: 





2d. 3d. 4th. 5th. 6th. Total. 

BE REE ciswcavceccdepepnsosceostsonpen 30 25 30 30 3 86175 
Se ee 27 30 27 30 308 =6174 
Ridge ...... 30 30 30 21 30 = 171 
Edwards 30 30 25 27 3 170 
EEE ich ascvccesenvondvovetetndgseds o-+--80 29 22 30 29 30 170 
Winchester 22 30 28 28 30 8 168 
BORER ..ccccvessccccccseccces 30 26 23 29 30 8 167 
Longnecker 30 2 28 30 21 ~~ =167 
BERENS cvivencncccccosesosseces 28 28 22 29 29 «(166 
Redifer ...... 27 24 30 30 26 #86165 
ee 29 28 30 18 30 = 162 
BEE bevvevecs 2% 26 24 30 30) «6162 
Fisher 30 24 27 28 27 = 161 
SE’ sebeveoss 23 2 29 21 30 159 
a 30 22 30 26 27 157 
Morison ...... 30 30 19 30 22) «148 
Landis ........ 30 29 .. 3 27 146 
De Houpt 2 27 30 29 .. # 144 
TD pdasewedevees 26 29 26 29 139 
George ......+++ 22 23 30 26 131 
BENE’ Wovdwetdudctebewevescnsevenenewesee 30 30 3 22... 130 
SEEN 456600540600 Sever ossuseovevessvien 322019 .. GB 129 


The six highest scores of the seven will count in the decision for 
a place. 


Sweepstakes: 

Events: 345 6 Events 123456 

Targets: 151510152510 Targets 15 15 10 15 25 10 
TE AS Kravessucbes — Pe: i chethepine ai 0 6817 7 
Longnecker 14 es WUEO .woccces ins Re a= 
Edwards ...... aie> iol hite snte’ 8 il Renin yhd tine te 13 81323 8 
BEER bevisconee fb ee Se ee ae ee 
Van_ Loon...... a, ine pee 4  nonesenens .n0, 00. op B ne 
Hi séFisher ...... De 56n8 ob 54 EE, boesene ~>. ne. 10 21 
BABSCIS. cncccccce os De 2-2 A » baneendr> a> cn ine oe 
Wescott ......... 767M. 


Trap Around Reading. 


PuHe@nixvitte, Pa., Oct. 27.—The West Chester Gun Club, of 
West Chester, Pa., and the Phenix Gun Club, of this city, met 
to-day over the traps of the Phcenix Gun Club in the third and 
final shoot of a series of interclub shoots for the championship of 
Chester county. Fully 250 people were present when the match 
began, and were treated to a fine, exciting contest, as the match 
was not fully decided until the last shot was fired, and then it 
was not satisfactory to either side, as Phcenix claim they won ac- 
cording to their score book by the score of 229 to 227, while West 
Chester's score book shows a victory for West Chester by 1 bird 
over Phoenix. After a short talk among the shooters the majority 
favored calling the match a darw and shooting another match, to 
decide the championship at West Chester, as each club has won a 
match. The conditions were twelve men per team, each man 
shooting at 25 targets over the magautrap. Pehlert, of Phcenix, 
~~ of West Chester, were high scores with 24 broke out 
of 25. 

, West Chester, Pa., Oct. 28—Ford is the winner of the chal- 
lenge cup of the West Chester Gun Club. But five men were 
out to shoot to-day. Gill won to-day’s match, and tied Peters 
for second place for the challenge eup. Ford won the cup the 
greatest number of times. Scores: 

Challenge cup event, 26 targets: Gill 23, P. Brinton 18. Ford 18, 

Morton 14, C. Brinton 22. Duster. 





Portsmouth Gun Club. 


_PorrsmoutH, Va., Oct. 26.—The weekly shoot of the Portsmouth 






Gun Club resulted as follows: 
vents. 1 2 3 4 = Shot 
fargets: 0 6 0 15 at. Broke. 
Dy... wkabsitsnbbdssooenbnatesnsas> 8147 W 5 39 
DE, cthabesticsbopscensbass vee oa. t2 iO 36 
SUL -dhivabappsavenechbechethduushenlionn $n 9 9 50 38 
SEE «Ks tashohackisnnd kouenedecomiue $0 8 12 50 39 
REE do Sinn ak ns cnenald atiiienalivenehs Ceak sis 2 50 39 
EE Creotnnhes abn ones ten pach dos spiesee 8 13 8 4 50 48 
Mooney ...... R..nonaghseabonehe wh heb sy 464 3 50 17 
SE srbditobhane stints simiine re dyanp<abl 0 0 5 ll 50 * 38 
Re wsahachbovesh oo vhost henner aeeb 79390 ll 50 37 
Ey chabinios ohnakne tpehasatatness - 610 5 12 50 R 
IO nc caneacestendshsbinenbh busta Ss ee 25 11 
White ....0..,.0ecee0e aesacstecee B Oh: FT os 35 3 
MOTOR vvverseereresseereenncrercrerere Gone op ts 0 4 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
Live-Bird Season. 


_Cuicaco, Ill., Oct. 28.—We are now well launched on the winter 
live-bird season, Eureka Gun Club holding its last target shoot 
to-day. Eureka will shoot live birds at Watson’s, splitting dates 
with Garfield, which shoots on its home grounds, but claiming each 
Saturday following the Sportsmen’s trophy shoots, which fall at 
Watson’s on alternate Fridays. With these two strong clubs shoot- 
ing, with Garden City and Audubon also in the field, and the big 
Sportsmen’s trophy contests, we will be pretty fairly busy here 
this winter in live-bird affairs. I regret to state that we have lost 
a good deal of ginger in this town of late in live-bird matters, and 
have not seen a good stiff live-bird race for so long that we forget 
what it would look like. Nor is anything very important in this 
line on the tapis at present, so it looks as ones most of our 
sport in this regard for a while would be in the form of swe s, 
where the shooter expects to go out and pay about so much for 
his afternoon’s fun. 


“al 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Garfield Gun Club held its regular live-bird shoot to-day in spite 
of weather, which bid fair to be very unpleasant, and had a ver 
good turnout of members. It rained all day to-day up to 
o’clock, but the weather then grew colder and the rain stopped. 
The prairies were none too pleasant, but of course the club 
grounds were comfortable and the shooting really offered no dis- 
comforts. The wind was stiffish, from left to right, and the birds 
were very good, with very few dwellers. The prevailing flights 
were right quarterers or right quartering incomers. The day being 
very cloudy, the light grew poor toward evening, and the last 
events were shot practically in the dark. Messrs. Royce, Stuch- 
lick, Fanning and Splan shot a 5-bird sweep together practically in 
the dark. Mr. Royce got 4, Mr. Stuchlick 3 and Mr. Splan only 1 
bird, but Mr. Fanning surprised everybody by killing 5 straight in 
the dark and promptly declared himself ready to meet all comers 
in ._— races to be shot after 9 o’clock at night. Messrs. Stuch- 
lick, Fanning and oo were not content to give it up even yet, 
and they went on shooting till it got so dark that no one coul 
tell whether a bird went out or not. They shot at 16 birds in all 
and only killed 2 between them, and finally agreed to give it up. 
In the trophy shoot Dr. Meek and Mr. M. H. Shaw were the only 
ones to kill 10 straight. Workman and Eaton killed 9, and then 
came a strong following of 8s. This is the second trophy contest 
of the season. The following are the scores: 


rophy contest: 





Workman Dr Royce 

Dr Meek ...... V A Jones 

TE  apeepsact Dorman 

Dr Shaw .. MOOTED \cccccopesscen 

M H Shaw Cornelson 

L Thomas . Bernard 

J Gardner ... T Eaton 

A Hellman 

Sweep, 6 birds, $2: 

BDUUINS: cibvcscscsccescuaeal 
Cornelson 
Barnard 
ee ee 
Stuchlick 
ST hi55250 shoes sSohmentl 
Fanning 
TEED Saonencecesscbnnchhoot 





480 Caxton Buripinc, Chicago, Ill. 


Eureka Gun Club, 


Cuicaco, Oct. 28.—This was not a perfect day for shootin 
The sky was thickly overcast with clouds, and a strong, col 
breeze Lest the targets down. Notwithstanding this, the scores 
were very good, 

The prizes for the summer trophy were on exhibition at the 
club house, and also the Mussey cup. 

The club allowed the winners of the trophy shoot to choose 
their own rewards. They chose as follows: 

Mr. F. P. Stannard, who won Class A on 23, 24, 24, 24, 24, 23. 
23, 24, 22, 23, or 234 out of 250, an average of .904, chose a set of 
Rogers Bros. silver tableware. 

r. R. B. Miller, who won Class B on 22, 23, 22, 20, 22, 20, 22, 
25, 24, 20, or 220 out of 250, an average of .880, chose a pair of 
field glasses and a set of gold cuff buttons, 

Mr. R. B. Carson, with 20, 21, 18, 19, 19, 22, 20, 19, 17, 18, or 
193 out of 250, an average of .772, in Class C, chose a diamond 
set locket. 

Mrs. Carson, who won Class D, with 18, 21, 19, 20, 18, 21, 19, 
22, 18, 19, or 195 out of 250, an average of .800, also chose a jew- 
eled locket. 

There were only twelve members present to-day, the majority 
of this flourishing club being out of the city in the field. 

Mrs. Carson was rather disappointed at the scores she made 
to-day, thinking it did not do her credit, as having won in the 
trophy shoot. Following are the scores: 


Team shoot: 






OED © osc cccdccaccpecvestocesetosne 0011011111111011111011111—20 
Stannard 1111911111110111111111111—24 
Bennett ...... 0110111011101010100001111—15 
R_B Mack 1000100111000111011110001—13 
Mitchell ......... 1111011110001001000001101—13—85 
Dr Miller ...... 19190101999111911111119111—24 
Adams ........- 1000111111010011101011001—15 
Lovell .......+:. 1100000110011001111111111—16 
Sundermeier 0100001010000111110101110—12 


Mrs Carson 


Trophy shoot, 25 targets: 
FPS 





tannard 1111111111110111111011111—23 
Mrs Carson ...... 0010111000000101111101111—14 
OGM < vkevbievecsis 1011011111111111111100001—19 
PO eee 1101101010101111101010111—17 
De BEBNer. .ccwc, sees 0111011110011111111111111—21 
Dr Morton ......:...-. 1100100000101001001100011—10 
A W Adams 0111100011001101111111110—17 
Sundermeier 1011000011011010010011000—11 
TCE. o<ndooncccndsen 1011101110011110111111101—19 
OE ae aes: 1110011111111111111011111—22 
BENET; icxdinanscomgiesmegtns cabbdeshn cent 1110101001000101011010101—13 
Sweepstakes: 
Events: 1 2 Events: 
Targets: 25 25 Targets: 
F P Stannard ............ 23 22 Dr Morton 
Mrs Carson - 43 11 Dr Miller ............. 
ennett .......... -. 18 12 C Antoine 
BAOE | iccecrccvce se Be. BEE? diccicccsvces 
Sundermeier ee ere are 
Franx J. Baum. 
Trap at Baltimore. 
At Prespect Park, Baltimore, Md., on Oct. 23, the annual tourna- 


ment of the Prospect Park Shooting Association was held, the 
attendance being light. The day’s programme called for 195 targets, 
to which there was added $40. Mr. Hood Waters was - — 
for the day with 184, Mr. James Malone second with 179, and Mr. 
AH. Fox and Dominie tied on 178, for which the high average 
money, $10, was divided into $5 to first, $8 to second and $2 to 
third. In the following scores the figures after the names denote 
the handicaps: 





Targets: 2 15 20 2 15 2 B 15 
PNG FIRES ELV ops vines eGthow cased ‘ 2% 12 16 2 15 18 22 14 
pe RE ee 22 15 12 19 13 16 2 14 
DERIOME, BB. 6... .0cccccneee 21 14 17 2% 15 19 2% 15 

ee Se ee ee 2215 2 0% 4 8 23 4 
Dominie, 18.............+ 4 144 2 2 14 WW 2 13 
ae re es Sh” SOUT as See en de ke 
WUC, TB .5. inn cdiecdveoveessx 21:13 15 18 10 4 OY ll 
ae ee opus Se Tek Ra. oa ay 
BERS WRLC nc rOdceetes steeovet, sie 32% 267 Di 
ee BER udu p chiens h36getcrd nc" ob Bos Bs .. 2 P 

BS UR. ees cei bub yi ewach ts. _ BgwwpmsessnanH Bw BiB 
SG Miliins in bi setaep san sed ws aes Ue me Oe 
Pomapect, 24.5... i ckensnp lace sa sds’ ce ote SI DB 


° 
pt 


“You referred to your friend as a dead game sportsman?” 
“Yes: he always buys his s im the market. house. Dead game 
ig be epevieley. "= Werte et a ae 


~ 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


East Side Gun Club 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 26—The East Side Gun Club’s regular club 
shoot was held on the grounds of Smith Brothers, Newark, to-day. 
The weather was more like that of August, being warm, clear 
and still, the absence of wind and warmth favoring the shooters. 
The birds were fair 


! 
o 


Ripe ws ly good ape conmmiees Shaun, I 

. . Feigenspan in Ss an «De erguson, Jr., i 

Class B were first in their respective classes with 10 straight, While 

we ne was first in Class C with 9, losing one dead out of 
unds : 












No. 1 No. 2. No. 3. 
Class A, 29yde.: 
C W Feigenspan.... 2221212222—10 si... . ss 2222122—7 
1 ny: Soeeteenses --2201112112— 9 12°2101—5 22212106 
W _Hassinger ........ --1211201111— 9  2211012—6 . 2112222—7 
L H Schortemeier . oa swam *222220—5 
DF i ipévacecanatexcten Se ae . scenece..”'.).. baebase 
Class B, 27yds.: ; 
W J Ferguson, Jr..... ao ceniell 2121121111—10 22222026  2222212—7 
ischer ....... sent Ae 8 > se osene; -. 19° cake 
G V Hudson...... eoveeeeOl01*2111— 7 11221117 ....... 
B Clinchard ........ Scene ee datsass)  . emeacde 
Dr Mulvanay ........ Sovekee 0120222110— 7 2021122-6  2211112—7 
Class C, 25yds.: 
et ES +5 59>50p spe peohadan ee esos eed Oo 
© WABI oc ccvece sep pba poste MeET D.  peccuce” 1 Suphees 
Guests: ' 
F A Sinnock, 29....... 
H Kroger, 29..... 
C F Pearsall, 27. 11012116 
gS WNZ1S2°—G eee 


No. 1 was the club shoot; No. 2 was at 7 birds, 28yds.; No. 3 
was at 7*birds, 28yds. 
Miss-and-outs: 





. No. 4. No.5. No. 4. No.5. 
Piercy ....+sseccseees 20 SIS*. Sehorty. ...cscdvescoce 222222 2212 
Hassinger .... -»-221012 2212 Sinnock .........000 222222 2212 
Feigenspan .......... 20 222* 


Walsrode Gun Club. 


_ Trenton, N. J., Oct. 25.—In a 10-target event, magautrap throw- 
ing the targets, the following scores were made to-day. Practice 


event: 

Thomas 6, Norton 9, J. Taylor 4, Mickel 7, De Forest 7, Petitt 6, 
Barwis 3, Grant 2, i. Taylor 8, Norton 7, Britton 2, Smith 7, 
Grant 6, Petitt 2, Mickel 7, Woolverton 8, Thomas 8, Petitt 3, Nor- 
ton 9, Harrison 8, Mickel 5, Wilson 5, j. Taylor 5, Barwis 7, De 
Forrest 8, Grant 9. 

Team race: 

Norton 








peenesese 1000100100—3 Harrison .......1110101111—8 
De Forrest ..... 1011011110—7 TOOERED cocéccets 1101011011—7 
TS ™ eee 1001011111—7 Woolverton§ ....1100101111—7 
GEE Sandceestd 0101001111—6 SEE cponanad 1010111100—6 
err 0110001011—5 PORERE Secadadentl 1010000101—4 
MEL. soecoessp 0101001110—5—33 Grant ........... 1010011001—5—37 
Twenty-five-bird race: 
STNOEL ici e neon ugene ened <a shove ceveese cts 1111101111111111111110111—23 
ET Zccenesswousebec cde 1010111011111101110111111—20 
DE £65 imeanbacsépasdocsosencesoionn 1011110101011011111011111—19 
Twenty singles: 
PPEE S05 occeceesocvecéoscndeseedenie penne 01111010101110100010—11 
MENDY wapedoccshavincetecesss 10110101111110111110—15 
DEEL wcusdhhbcecesweceecsesscocdescqcothebsneees 1000111001110101011—11 
PED Uh cuavttcodecswicpecvebcatebbemniuesed 11061010011001100101—10 
Race against score; 12 doubles: 
BEGPU. cancessoccocccedecduvétes 11211 11 11:11 11 OF1 11:11 11 O1 11—22 


Trap at Lakewood, 


Lakewood, N. J., Oct. 25.—On the Lakewood shooting grounds 
to-day, in a sweepstake at 25 targets, the following scores were 


made: 

E Murphy 1011.111111111110111011111—22 
W L Bull 1111111110111011011111011—21 
R Parker 1111111100001111111111110—20 








ON LONG ISLAND. 
epi 
Breoklyn Gun Club. 

Brooklyn, L. I., Oct. 28—As the field shooting is in full blast 
the attendance ut to-day’s shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club was 
not so large as usual. However, we can hold our own with any 
club in this section of the country. 

The main contest of to-day was the fourth monthly shoot for 
the Grand American Handicap free entry, and there were seven 
competitors. Hopkins and Lane scored the limit, 10 -. The 
light was excellent when the first 25 targets of the were shot. 
As the second 25 were started the 7? ree suddenly darkly 
overcast, and the light then was very . 

Two team shoots were shot between Dr. Gardiner and B. Waters 
on the one side and Dr. Webber and G. Remsen on the other. 
Each man shot at 50 targets. 

First contest—Gardiner and Waters 45, Webber and Remsen 34. 

Second contest—Gardiner and Waters 41, Webber and Remsen 37. 

A team match was then shot between Dr. Webber and Waters 
on one side against Dr. Gardiner and Remsen, the latter winning 





by a score of 39 to 37. 
The G. A. H. contest resulted as follows: 
SIP ARRES. coccvecesccovgeseces Govevesess 1911111011111111111111110—23 
1110001111111011010101101—17—40 
SN Bic oscc cnctcctabenk seodchénen 1011111111011101111111001—20 
1911000101011111111111011—19—43 
Webber, 5....... Soccavescepoconabtes -1111111111110011100111011—20 
1111011101101111011011111—20—45 
Meneses, Bpoadoscosvencsseecosevesecen 1111111101111011111011100—20 
1111001000111111011101101—17—42 
Dae. Oh. .«coscpcereenoeeperesessoensl 1011111011100001111110101—17 
1111111111111010110011101—20—5) 
BOR, Gos be devssvcncocvccsuscevcseves 1210111111111111111110111—23 
0111101110110111111000001—16—47 
TE DL ca nkaidbhecceeseeebenseeeeds 10011.11111111101011111111—21 
~ 1141101011111111111111111—23—46 
Dy MR, Fi ae ednccarssnncencscdace 100001199.0111119911111111—25 
1111106111011111111101101—20—50 
*For targets only. 
Sweepstakes: 
Events: 123 46 Events 123 46 
Targets : %1510152 Targets 25 16 10 15 25 
Waters .......... oP Eh FEB BR TAROOM oe ccccvwess ce 0s es a 
Gardiner ......... Ma-Oe OTE TE Writ .n cscigscce oc vase ws 
DUI oc ccccccvcce OD OD ve os ov -W Hopltins..,..00 cs oo 90 
De sndscouvety gran soe a6 MAINS « 0556656se cep sp’ 00, oe 814 
OED “cscoee a6 co: GURU BRMUEE © wowewwdlnecs ae Se 00 oe 3 
Meeker ......... $50 00 60 06 BO MEGOMRMR oocciccccs ce ce ee oe 13 
Remsen ........... on ay ve a 
Lakewood 


Laxtwoop Crry, Oct. 20.—Event No. 1, 50 clay birds, magav 
trap: ° 


B Empson ........ se eeeeeeeeceeece ee sMLEIUITIIONIIIIIIIIIIITI—24 
1011110110111111111111110-—-22—46 

BR GEE “pe dnciccapccscacksesasiesa + + -A011910191111111111111001—22 
1000001111111110001111111— 











answers to Lorrespandents 


No notice taken of anonymous communications. 
scearomemert 





Brack Bass Stocx.—Fayetteville, N. C.—I wish to secure some 
small.mouth black bass and rainbow trout for my fish pond, and 
write to.ask if you will kindly give me names of a few persons 
having them for sale, as I. know of none. Ans.—We do not know 
who can su ly bass. rue Soha may draw out > again 
tion. The following breeders trout may possibly supp!y 
the rainbow trout: Brookdale Trout Co., Kingston, Mass.; Ply- 
Plymouth, Mass., or Crystal Spring 
nt : n, Mass - , , M , 
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